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Page one of the late city edition of The New York Times for 
June 19, 1956, carried a story headlined: “Lafayette Papers Found 
in Castle.” The article was continued on page 31, where the 
reader found more pictures and additional stories: “Lafayette 
Notes Cover Vast Field,” “An Unused Tower of a Chateau Near 
Paris Yields Trove of Lafayette’s Papers,” “U.S. Citizenship 
of de Chambrun Upheld on His Lafayette Lineage,” and “Museum 
Planned for Lafayette Papers; Archivist Already at Work on the 
Letters.” Count René de Chambrun, a descendant of Lafayette, 
and his wife, now owners of the Chateau de La Grange, discovered 
the papers in the tower in which Lafayette had his bedroom and 
study. This issue of the Quarterly Journal carries Count de 
Chambrun’s own story of the chateau and of the papers that bear 
particularly on Adrienne, the faithful and courageous wife whom 
Lafayette had married when he had not yet reached his 17th 
birthday nor she her 15th. 

In the pages that follow numerous documents are reproduced— 
some from La Grange, some from Cornell, and some from the 
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Library of Congress. Among those from La Grange is a letter 
written by Adrienne to her daughter Anastasie and smuggled out 
of the prison on the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs in Paris 

in 1794. Another letter, this by Anastasie to George Washington 
and datelined Paris, June 18, 1784, by its seven-year-old writer, is 
reproduced here. Lafayette carried it as well as a letter from 
Adrienne on his visit to Washington that year. Although, Anastasie 
writes, she is very sorry for the loss of her father she is “verry glade” for 
Washington’s sake. The daughter had already learned from her 
greathearted mother that Lafayette’s family must share him 

with others as he pursued “la gloire.” 

Some 10 years ago a life of Adrienne by André Maurois appeared 
with a preface by René de Chambrun. There is no apparent 
connection between this fact and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Through one of those coincidences that delight the staff of the LC 
Publications Office, however, just before this issue of the Quarterly 
Journal appears, an eagerly awaited publication will be delivered 
from the printer: Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address in Translation. It 
owes its existence to the imagination and persistence of Roy P. Basler, 
chief of the Library’s Manuscript Division, author, editor of the 
collected works of Abraham Lincoln, a poet, and a friend of poets. 
In his introduction to the collection, Dr. Basler writes: “The 
compilation of translations of Lincoln’s address began a number 
of years ago as a semiprofessional hobby, growing out of the 
compiler’s admiration for André Maurois’ translation of the address 
into French. That translation appears here by his permission.” 

Dr. Basler proceeded to issue .e challenge to “one or more 

authors in each of the major languages of the world.” The result 

is a collection of translations into 29 languages, beginning 

with the phrase so well known in English: 

Il y a quatre-vingt sept ans . . . Oitenta e sete anos had . . . Ochenta 


y siete aos ha . . . Dreizehn Jahre noch und es wird ein Jahrhundert 


vergangen sein . . . Vier maal twintig en zeven jaar geleden hebben . . . 
BocempyecaT cemb eT TOMY Hasaz . . . and so on from 

Arabic to Tagalog. For those who seek the original, a 30th 
version in English prefaces the collection. SLW 





Shsune and Lafayel le 
ae La Grange 


by René de Chambrun 


During the year of the American Bicentenary, 
many articles will appear on Washington and 
Lafayette—their friendship, their companions in 
the American War of Independence—but I be- 
lieve that little if anything will be said of Madame 
de Lafayette. Schoolchildren in the United States 
will be told of the hardships of that terrible 
winter at Valley Forge. The long and freezing 
months were hard indeed upon the soldiers and 
officers, hard upon their wives in the neighbor- 
ing towns and states, but the American officer’s 
wife who doubtless endured the most, being the 


farthest from the man she loved on the other 
side of the Atlantic and the British blockade, was 
Adrienne de Lafayette. I would like to write a 
few words about her, before I attempt to take 
you across the Atlantic for a brief visit to the 
Chateau de La Grange, Lafayette’s home, which 
my wife has been restoring since we came into 
possession of it 16 years ago. 

Madame de Lafayette was the daughter of 
the Duc d’Ayen, one of France’s oldest, wealthi- 
est, and noblest families, second only to the King. 
When Lafayette decided at the age of 19 to join 
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the cause of American freedom, his father-in-law 
and mother-in-law violently opposed the plan— 
Adrienne alone entered her husband’s purpose 
with heroic sympathy. She believed in the justice 
of the cause; she deeply felt that the person she 
loved had been appointed to help accomplish it. 
She was expecting a second child and realized 
that her husband might never return. She prayed 
to God for strength, hid her feelings, and pre- 
tended to be gay so that her family could not 
blame her husband for abandoning her. 

It was after Lafayette’s return to France in 
1782 and before the French Revolution of 1789 
that Adrienne began to display her extraordinary 
sense of justice, which she no doubt inherited 
from her great great-grandfather, the Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau. It was she who suggested to La- 
fayette that they purchase the distant slave 
plantation of La Belle Gabrielle in Cayenne, 
French Guiana, in order to free the slave labor. 
The papers that I have found at La Grange show 
that she organized all the details and established 
plans for the spiritual education of the Negroes, 
80 years before the American Civil War. When 
later on the horrors of the French Revolution oc- 
curred, she was somewhat comforted to learn in 
her prison cell that the blacks of La Belle Ga- 
brielle were the only ones not to join in the mas- 
sacres perpetrated by their fellows in the colony. 

After the French Revolution had begun and 
Lafayette became head of the National Guard, 
Adrienne clearly beheld the dangers of her hus- 
band’s position. As her daughter Virginie wrote, 
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she “remained convinced of the good he could 
do and the evil he could avert.” Placed by birth 
with the forces of conservatism and by marriage 
with those of “revolution,” she steadfastly fol- 
lowed the path of duty, always at the peril of 
her life. She would, of course, receive all Lafay- 
ette’s political friends from the left and the ex- 
treme left, but one night during the fearful winter 
of 1792 she ostensibly left her home in order not 
to receive at her table an apostate bishop who had 
sworn allegiance to the Revolution. She knew 
that she was risking her life by so doing. She also 
knew well that it was equally dangerous to pay a 
visit to Queen Marie Antoinette upon her return 
from the arrest at Varennes. 

She felt that her position as wife of a leading 
Republican demanded a public exhibition of her 
devotion to the church, so she went to Saint 
Sulpice, where the priest refused from his pul- 
pit to swear allegiance to the state. She turned 
her house into a sanctuary for the persecuted 
clergy and the homeless nuns. By doing all this, 
she was risking personal safety and something 
much dearer to her, Lafayette’s popularity. 

When in 1792 her husband took command of 
the Northern Revolutionary Army against the 
coalition forces of Europe, she remained at Cha- 
vaniac in Auvergne. It was there that she learned 
of the tragic events of August 10. The King and 
Queen, whom her family had always served with 
devotion, were charged with high treason. This 
shook her very soul. Then came the news that a 
price had been set on her husband’s head. He 
too was accused by Robespierre of high treason. 
On August 24, she learned that he had escaped 
from his command in Belgium. She concealed all 
his papers, put everything in order, and sent her 
children into a hiding place in the mountains. 
In September the news came of Lafayette’s ar- 
rest by the Coalition Army. She was to hear from 
him once again in 1793. From prison to prison, 
Lafayette went to Wesel, Magdebourg in Prussia, 
and finally Olmiitz in Austria. 

Soon afterwards came the warrant delivered 
at Chavaniac against “la femme Lafayette” and 
her imprisonment at Brioude, then her transfer 
to the prisons of Paris. Her last message before 
waiting for her turn to go to the guillotine was 
to the old family servant Philippe-Nicolas Beau- 
chet, advising him to discontinue his services, 
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Letter written by Adrienne Lafayette to her daughter Anastasie and smuggled out of 
prison in November 1794. From the La Grange archives. 
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which, she wrote, “might endanger his life.” 
Every day her faithful maid Marie-Joséphe 
Beauchet, without her knowledge, came to the 
prison wicket to inquire if “la citoyenne Lafay- 
ette”’ was still there. She then relayed the message 
to Madame Lafayette’s daughters in Auvergne 
that their mother was still alive. On July 22, 
1794, her mother the Duchesse d’Ayen, her 
grandmother the Maréchale de Noailles, and her 
beloved sister Louise de Noailles were beheaded 
within one hour’s time; her own life was saved 
by Robespierre’s downfall and the intervention 
of the American Ministers in Paris, Gouverneur 
Morris and James Monroe. 

When released from prison a few months later, 
Adrienne set out accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters, in disguise and with American passports, to 
attempt to join Lafayette in Olmiitz. 

On September 8, 1795, she wrote to Lafayette : 


I felt that as your wife I ought to seek no other 
help than what might be afforded me by the 
United States. It was for that reason that I 
sought refuge with their consul in Dunkirk, and 
took passage on an American ship. The passport 
issued to me in France by the Committee of 
Public Safety is to enable us to go to America, 
and my argument, beloved, is this: that one who 
is condemned to ostracism can best endure that 
trial in the company of his wife and children. 


The letter, reproduced on pages 86 and 87, 
was written on board the Little Cherub between 
Dunkirk and Altona and given to a messenger 
at the latter port when she arrived. Adrienne 
hid the letter in the binding of one of the large 
volumes of the first edition of Buffon’s works 
which she had obviously brought from Paris with 
this purpose in mind, The messenger, to whom 
she gave a small amount as a bribe for the con- 
cierge of the prison, was delayed, having been 
arrested at the German border, and arrived at 
Olmiitz a few days after Madame de Lafayette 
and her two daughters. The book was con- 
fiscated by the Austrian authorities but was iater 
returned to the Lafayette family, together with 
their other belongings. 

I found both the letter and the book among 
the materials at La Grange. The letter had been 
placed by Lafayette in his wallet, between a lock 
of George Washington’s hair and one of Thomas 
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Jefferson’s. Jefferson had given his as a souvenir 
to Lafayette during his last stay at Monticello. 
The lock was in a small envelope on which Jeffer- 
son had written “the last but not least.” The 
wallet is now in Madame de Lafayette’s boudoir, 
next to Buffon’s book. 

In the same letter Adrienne had expressed her 
intention “to travel by sea from Dunkirk to 
Altona and thence to proceed with scarcely a halt 
to Olmiitz.” It was several weeks, however, before 
she reached her destination. 

In Vienna she obtained with great difficulty an 
audience from the Emperor, who flatly refused to 
liberate Lafayette but gave her permission to join 
him in the dungeon of Olmiitz. It took them six 
more long days before the driver from the top of 
a hill pointed out with his whip the tower of a 
prison still some distance away. She burst into 
tears of joy and said to her daughters, “mes 
chéres petites, you will never live long enough to 
thank God for this.” The next morning every- 
thing that they had brought from Paris to allevi- 
ate Lafayette’s miseries—food, papers, books, 
knives and forks—was confiscated. 

Lafayette had not spoken to a human being 
and had been completely isolated from the out- 
side world for nearly one year, when suddenly, 
on October 15, 1795, the door of his narrow cell 
was thrown open. Into the dim room entered a 
woman and two children. This was the most 
dramatic instant of his life. The first thought 
that flashed into his mind was that he had 
become all of a sudden insane. From that day 
on Adrienne was to become indispensable to him. 
Until then, he had “accepted her love and devo- 
tion” but had not always been entirely fair to 
her. After Olmiitz his complete appreciation of 
her was never to waver again. 

A few weeks later, deprived of outside air, both 
daughters, who had to share a small bed, caught 
an infectious fever, and Adrienne broke down 
with blood poisoning. She wrote to Vienna for 
permission to spend a week in the hospital. Two 
months elapsed before the answer came: she 
could leave but would never return to her hus- 
band. Her reply to the Austrian Minister of War 
was that she “would continue to share Lafay- 
ette’s captivity, in every detail.” She did so for 
20 more months. All four ate with their fingers 
out of the same tin plate, and Adrienne wrote for 
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From the La Grange archives. 
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her children the story of her mother’s life, with 
a toothpick on the margins of a book. Of this 
period little known to Americans, Madame de 
Stael writes “antiquity offers nothing more ad- 
mirable than the conduct of the Lafayettes in the 
prison of Olmiitz.” 

Bonaparte’s victories over the Austrians threw 
open the gates of Olmiitz in 1797. Lafayette and 
Adrienne took refuge in Holland because of 
Lafayette’s opposition to the excesses of the 
French Revolution, which had made him per- 
sona non grata in his native land. 

Adrienne returned to France alone to attempt 
to pave the way for Lafayette’s return. She was 
completely ruined when she arrived in Paris ac- 
companied by Virginie. She had known the 
town in the old days of private coaches and 
grand families. She had also known it as a city 
of prisons and “sans culottes.” In July 1798, 
however, she found a mixture of destitution and 


luxury. She was given bed and board by her old 
family servants, the Beauchets. They put their 
small two-room lodging at the disposal of the 
two ladies and retreated to the attics where they 
had hidden the Lafayette possessions, which we 
have been finding and arranging at La Grange. 
Adrienne immediately settled down to work. The 
first thing to be done was to have her and her 
sisters’ rights of succession to their beheaded 
mother and grandmother recognized and to get 
Lafayette back to France. This was to take more 
than a year. 

Adrienne’s inheritance included La Grange, a 
15th-century castle some 35 miles east of Paris. 
The castle was abandoned and uninhabitable 
when Adrienne began to work there with the 
help of an architect friend, Antoine Vaudoyer. 
Her first task was to repair the roof and to start 
painting and furnishing Lafayette’s room and his 
adjoining library. During the first months, she 


La Grange. 





would sometimes travel to Paris on foot, in a 
couple of days, stopping halfway at a small inn or 
staying with some friends. From his exile in Hol- 
land, Lafayette wrote to Adrienne: “You must 
have suffered cruelly from that inflammation on 
your lungs—I do implore you to take care of 
yourself. There must be no more going on foot to 
Paris and you must always drive when you have 
errands to do in distant quarters of the city.” 
Madame de Lafayette’s greatest concern was to 
find the hidden ditch where the beheaded bodies 
of her grandmother, mother, and sister Louise lay 
with the other victims of the Terror. With her 
sister, Madame de Montagu, they one day found 
the dreaded hole. They were too poor to buy the 
surrounding land, so they raised a subscription 
among the victims’ kin. They built a chapel on 
the site of the one the Revolution had destroyed 
at Picpus. They kissed and blessed the earth and 
planted a cross where their beloved ones lay. They 
built walls around the chapel and erected a con- 
vent to lodge the Order of Perpetual Adoration. 
Adrienne designed the white bonnets which the 
nuns still wear today and the bleeding hearts 


embroidered on their dresses. In the chapel, on 
two aisles facing the common ditch, night and 
day, the nuns take turns reciting the following 
prayer, written by Adrienne on her deathbed, a 
prayer that has never stopped being said: 


Donnez-leur, Seigneur, le repos éternel. 
Pardonnez 4 leurs gedliers. 

Pardonnez 4 leurs juges. 

Pardonnez a leurs bourreaux 

et pardonnez 4 ceux qui n’ont pas su pardonner. 


At last Lafayette was given permission by 
Bonaparte to return to France in November 
1799, and he spent his first night at La Grange 
around Christmas. Letters began coming from 
America. His most frequent correspondents were 
Madison, Monroe, Jefferson, and John Quincy 
Adams. We have found hundreds and hundreds 
of letters written in those days and also copies 
that Lafayette kept of the letters he wrote. Some- 
day a historian will have to check to see whether 
the originals correspond to the copies which were 
successful in crossing the British blockade. I have 
found many descriptions of La Grange in these 
letters written to American friends. To Madison, 
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Lafayette wrote on December 1, 1802: 


. . » let me therefore stick to my rural abode 
and agricultural pursuits. I live in an agreeable 
place about forty miles from Paris. My children 
are with me... . I have by exchanges with my 
neighbors succeeded to surround the house and 
farm buildings with one whole tract of land 
upwards of six hundred acres, four hundred 
arable, the remainder woods, pastures, ground 
fit to be turned into meadow, vineyard, orchard, 
etc. . . . Had I in my power a large sum of 
money, I might set up a profitable and to me 
delightful farming establishment. .. . 


On September 10, 1807, he wrote to Jefferson: 


. .. part of that capital has fitted my Mansion, 
and increased its revenue. . . . each of our three 
children has on marriage day received from us 
a Landed Revenue of three thousand francs a 
year and the assurance, hypothecated on 
La Grange of an equal sum after our death. .. . 
I have therefore to live upon the grounds I 
farm. . . . Our house is large enough to contain 
us, and the woods about it fully equal to all 
wants of fuel. Should all my debts, improving, 
and housing capital be paid as I have said, and 
the revenue of 2500 dollars be insured, I would 
be settled on a very pleasant farm, agricultural 
employment and sufficient income. .. . 


Those were the happy years which ran from 
1800 to 1807. The grandchildren were growing 
up at La Grange, and the farm was beginning 
to pay off the heavy debts. Alas, toward the fall 
of 1807, Adrienne’s blood poisoning from 
Olmiitz began to reassert its virulent strength. 
In October 1807, all the family assembled by her 
bedside. For weeks she was desperately ill. Lafay- 
ette never left her, except to fall asleep from ex- 
haustion. One day he asked her, “Do you 
remember my first departure for America, how 
all the world was in arms against me, and you 
managed to hide your tears at de Segur’s wed- 
ding? You did not want to look unhappy for 
fear I would be blamed.” And she replied, “How 
sweet of you to remember things that happened 
so long ago. . . .” One day she clasped his hand 


Next page: Letter from John Adams to Lafayette dated 
April 6, 1801. Of particular interest are Adams’ com- 
ments on government and his evaluation of Lafayette’s 
“principal Deliverer from Olmiitz,’ Napoleon. From 
the La Grange archives. 
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in the presence of the children and said, “If only 
God could let us have six more little years at 
La Grange.” On Christmas Eve, after a life of 
continuous self-sacrifice and devotion, she died 
like a saint. As her last words she uttered a 
prayer and then, turning to Lafayette, who was 
holding her hand, she said, “Je suis tout 4 vous.” 

She was buried at Picpus, exactly where she 
chose to rest, 10 feet from the common ditch. 

A few days later, Lafayette wrote to La Tour- 
Maubourg, his companion of captivity, “Until 
now, you have always found me stronger than 
circumstances—today the circumstance is 
stronger than I... .” The letter goes on for pages 
and pages. 

To Madame de Staél he wrote, “. . 
has disappeared from La Grange... .” 

Broken-hearted, Lafayette walled in Ad- 
rienne’s room, and he alone kept the key for 
the one remaining door until his death. Every 
Christmas Eve, he would spend most of the night 
at Adrienne’s desk, writing long letters to her 
chambermaid Madame Beauchet. I found these 
poignant letters in the attics of La Grange. They 
were returned to his daughter Virginie after 
Lafayette’s death. 

Lafayette was only 50 when Adrienne died, 
but he suddenly felt that he had become an old 
man, a spectator of the scene of life. He seldom 
left La Grange, where he led a farmer’s life. 
He was awakened by Bastien, his valet, at five 
in the morning and remained in bed for two 
hours writing to the friends of liberty all over 
the world: Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, Spaniards 
and Portuguese, North and South Americans. 
Then he would send Bastien away and, alone on 
his knees, holding in his hand a small portrait of 
Adrienne and a lock of her hair, he would spend 
a quarter of an hour in meditative devotion. For 
27 years the memory of Adrienne and the cause 
of liberty everywhere were like a personal re- 
ligion to Lafayette. He remained at La Grange 
until 1830, except during the years 1824-25, 
when he visited the United States for the last 
time. 

In 1830 he left La Grange to head the second 
Revolution of France. Four years later, as they 
had done 27 years before, three loving children 
assembled around their parent’s bedside. The 
pale light of the morning was beginning to show 


. the soul 


through the yellow silk curtains, when they no- 
ticed that their father’s hand was feeling about 
for the locket on his breast. His son helped him 
find it. He brought it to his lips. Two days later 
he joined Adrienne at Picpus forever. 


& & & 


And now I will attempt to bring you for a few 
moments to the La Grange which another 
woman, Madame de Chambrun, more than a 
century and a half after Adrienne, has been 
arranging as it was when the Lafayettes lived 
there. 

Several miracles have contributed to preserv- 
ing the treasures we have been discovering over 
the past decade. The first miracle was the total 
devotion of the Beauchets to Adrienne de 
Noailles Lafayette. At the risk of their own lives, 
as I already wrote, they hid everything they 
could—books, papers, pieces of furniture—dur- 
ing the last four stormy years of the Revolution, 
while Adrienne was being dragged from prison 
to prison. 

A few years after Lafayette’s death his grand- 
son Jules de Lasteyrie, the owner of La Grange, 
married Olivia de Chabot, a British lady, daugh- 
ter of a French noble family of “émigrés” who 
had fought against the Revolution and Lafayette. 
This strong-willed British Tory, who lived at 
La Grange for 54 years until 1899, preferred 
British books, British papers, and British engrav- 
ings to Lafayette’s books, papers, and engravings. 
When her husband Jules died, she carefully re- 
moved practically everything that had belonged 
to Lafayette to the attics of the third floor, which 
Lafayette used to call the “Couloir des Polonais,” 
the hiding place of free Poles. 

One winter night in 1870 the Prussian Army 
took from La Grange two cannons which the 
people of Paris had given to Lafayette during the 
Revolution of 1830. Olivia de Lasteyrie disliked 
these cannons because they were Lafayette’s and 
had had them removed to the farm. Neverthe- 
less, she considered them to be part of her castle. 
When the valet announced the theft, Olivia rose 
from her bed, put her coat on over her dressing 
gown, and in her nightcap caught up with the 
little troop in a snow-covered village two miles 
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The author at work in one of the rooms of the “Couloir des Polonais” at La Grange. 


away. She argued with the German lieutenant, 
saying she was British and not at war with the 
Germans, won her case, and brought back the 
two cannons. My wife has had the four wooden 
wheels repaired, and the cannons are now in one 
of the exhibit rooms. 

Olivia de Lasteyrie arranged to have her only 
son marry her British niece, a Miss Goodlake. 
The couple courageously remained at La 
Grange during the battle of the Marne, and the 
German cavalry bypassed the place on Septem- 
ber 4, 1914, a day before Marshal Joffre’s vic- 
tory and two days before Lafayette’s birthday. 


Their son, my cousin Louis de Lasteyrie, con- 
tinued the battle of La Grange, dedicating his 
life to the preservation of what he regarded as 
his mother’s and his own castle rather than 
Lafayette’s. He stayed there during the entire 
occupation, alone except for one devoted serv- 
ant who remained with us until only recently. 
Louis’ life of poverty and sacrifice saved La 
Grange once again. 

Louis de Lasteyrie and I had the same an- 
cestor, Lafayette’s daughter Virginie, and I 
was one of his nearest relatives. In 1935 he 
asked me if my wife and I would accept La 
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Grange as a legacy. We offered to purchase 
the place from him, with the understanding 
that he would remain there in peace as long as 
he lived. Louis de Lasteyrie died in the fall of 
1955. That winter we began to open the rooms 
in the “Couloir des Polonais,”’ and our dis- 
coveries are still continuing. Preservation of the 
treasures of La Grange has benefited greatly 
from the miraculous absence of rats, mice, hu- 
midity, and excessive dryness, as well as from 
the thickness of the stone walls. As my wife’s 
admiration for Madame de Lafayette is un- 
bounded, we decided that together we would 
rearrange the castle as a museum dedicated to 
Lafayette and to the admirable partner of his 
heart. We are doing this without removing the 
British relics, as we believe they have now well 
deserved to remain forever part of La Grange. 
It is our desire, of course, that the wing where 
Lafayette and Adrienne lived be exactly as it 
was during those “years of total happiness” that 
stood out in Adrienne’s mind on her deathbed. 

To guide us in our work, we have obtained 
all the bills corresponding to the restoration of 
La Grange between 1799 and 1807. We have 


also used the correspondence of Lafayette and 
his children and a book published in 1836 by 
Jules Cloquet, Lafayette’s doctor, in which the 
interior of the chateau is described in detail. 

We have now completed Lafayette’s bed- 
room. The drawers are full of his belongings, 
and the walls are covered with the pictures and 
etchings Adrienne hung there for him. The 
same clock marks the time. His library contains 
his own desk, his chairs, and 3,400 of his books, 
catalogs, and diaries. The room James Feni- 
more Cooper occupied during his visits to La 
Grange, where he had his own library, is also 
completely restored. My wife has finished Adri- 
enne’s room and her boudoir, two large exhibit 
rooms, the parlors, and the dining room. She 
is now completing the quarters of Olivia de 
Rohan-Chabot Lasteyrie. It will take several 
years, however, to identify and sort the tens 
of thousands of papers which fill three rooms in 
the attic. 

The part of the work Madame de Chambrun 
and I are unable to complete will be carried out 
after us by the Josée and René de Chambrun 
Foundation. 
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Through the generosity of Ambassador and 
Mrs. Arthur H. Dean, the Cornell University 
Library acquired in 1963 the “Fabius” Collec- 
tion of material by and concerning General La- 
fayette. A vast archive of manuscript and printed 
material which deals with every espect of the 
general’s public career, the Arthur H. and Mary 
Marden Dean Lafayette Collection numbers 
more than 10,000 individual items. 

Further expanded by the acquisition of a large 
portion of the Blancheteau Collection in 1966, 
the collection offers pictorial material of great 
interest, as well as pamphlets, charts, maps, and 
printed books.” 

In the United States the name of Lafayette is 
first associated with the Revolutionary War, and 
the man has become a metaphor for Franco- 
American friendship. Yet Lafayette lived on until 
1834, involved in French political life and the 
development of European liberalism, in the 
French and Belgian revolutions as well as the 
Polish and Italian struggles for liberation. 
Throughout, his enthusiasm and adherence to 
libertarian principle survived the most extreme 
personal and public trials. 

The collection of materials in the Cornell ar- 
chives, originally housed in the Chateau of Cha- 
vaniac, offers individual manuscripts of great 
significance, as well as detailed files of comple- 
mentary interest. An accurate assessment of por- 
tions of the collection awaits the social historian ; 
for the biographer there is unpublished material 
which gives new insight into the career of the 
provincial aristocrat who sought both gloire and 
liberté.? 


Family, Schooldays, and Marriage 


The collection contains two letters in the hand 
of Lafayette’s father, both written shortly before 
his death on the battlefield at Minden in 1759. 
One is addressed to his sister, Mademoiselle du 
Motier; the other, to his mother, concerns money 
which she has sent to him for horses: 





Mary F. Daniels is Library Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Rare Books at Cornell University Library. 
In that capacity she has worked with the papers of 
Wyndham Lewis and with manuscript material of Ford 
Madox Ford, George Bernard Shaw, and William 
Wordsworth. 
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I’m very grateful for this new act of generosity 
on your part as I am annoyed at the upset I 
cause. It’s shameful to leave you without a penny. 
I know I’ve been extravagant. .. . I found them 
[the horses] young and strong, though expen- 
sive, and they can be used for a carriage team.° 


His postscript adds a bit of prosaic medical ad- 
vice for his sister and a mention of his young 
son: 


I’ve seen M. de Salvia. I bought him dinner and 
told him about my sister’s inflamed eyelids. He 
says to do nothing and it will disappear. I kiss 
my son.* 


Most of the two dozen letters written by Lafay- 
ette’s mother are addressed to her mother-in-law 
at Chavaniac. From Paris, where she had rejoined 
her father’s household after the death of her hus- 
band, she sent lengthy letters dealing with family 
and business concerns. When her son came to the 
capital to begin his studies at the Collége du 
Plessis, she commented on his health and appear- 
ance in her letters to his aunts and grandmother 
in Auvergne. Writing to her son from her sick- 
bed, she assures him of her love, though utilizing 
a secretary: 


I see, my dear boy, that it’s quite some time 
since you’ve written to me, but you’ve given me 
such good reasons for it, I can hardly reproach 
you. . . . I’m very pleased your boots fit you 
better, since I’m concerned with all your little 
worries ; just consider how much more I think of 
the important things. 


Later the marquise writes of her recovery, 
which, she says, should make her son “believe in 
God’s wisdom . . . and reflect on the uncer- 
tainty and fragility of this life.” © She was to die 
in 1770, leaving her only child an orphan barely 
in his teens. 

Among the documents dealing with the busi- 
ness affairs of the Lafayette and La Riviére 
families are a number of personal letters ad- 
dressed to Lafayette by his grandfather, the 
Marquis de La Riviére, and his great-grand- 
father, the Comte de La Riviére. Characterized 
by affection and humor, the letters date from 
1764, when Lafayette’s grandfather responded to 
the New Year’s greeting sent by the seven-year- 
old marquis. 


Your grandfather and your great-grandfather 
have been very pleased to receive your marks 
of affection and wishes for a happy new year." 


In 1768 Lafayette left Chavaniac for Paris 
and the Collége du Plessis, where his intellectual 
training was “entirely conventional. It consisted 
chiefly of Latin . . . and Lafayette had a special 
aptitude for it.” * This aptitude is almost regret- 
fully noted in a letter from his grandfather writ- 
ten during the period 1768-70. 


I must answer your two letters, my dear grand- 
son, one in Latin, the other in French. Were I 
not so rusty I would respond to the former in 
the same tongue you’ve used, but if I made a 
slip, you’d make fun of me . . . so I will say 
now in French that I love you and see with 
pleasure the progress you’ve made.° 


In the draft of a letter addressed to an 
unknown correspondent, Lafayette himself de- 
scribes his early years, with special emphasis on 
the period spent at the Collége du Plessis. The 
text of this draft has been published in Etienne 
Charavay’s biography,?® but with the deletion of 
a significant paragraph in which Lafayette com- 
ments on the loss of conventional religious faith. 
He describes the Abbé Fayon, his childhood 
tutor, who had accompanied him to Paris and 
was retained in the household at the Luxembourg 
Palace. 


My tutor was still staying with me. He was dis- 
traught at the complete disappearance of my 
devoutness. He was a vigorous believer—sure that 
it was enough to spend an hour arguing over 
Voltaire and Rousseau to reduce them to an 
absurdity.” 


The same manuscript contains a far more 
detailed account of his family than does the 
Mémoires, as well as a description of his 
schooldays. 


I was very good in Latin; I wasn’t made to take 
Greek, which annoyed me. I spent four years at 
the Collége. My essays were quite outstanding 
. . . . I lost one prize because of the impossi- 
bility for me of copying out precisely what I had 
written. Everyone congratulated me on my 
assured triumph, but I was extremely surprised 
not to be named among the prize-winners. They 
had counted every word of a forgotten phrase 
as a mistake in my Latin translation . . . . I can 





say that I was very popular at school... . I 
wanted to stir up a disturbance to halt the 
unjust punishment of one of my friends; I was 
not as well supported as I wished. As for me, 
no one suggested any punishment, I was judged 
not to merit it. I could, I thought, defend myself 
well enough with my sword, since according to 
the noble custom then, when going to dine in 
the city, the boys wore their sword, which was 
quite becoming with their embroidered suits, 
wig-bag, and their oiled and powdered curls.” 


Writing to Lafayette’s paternal grandmother 
in 1769, the Marquis de La Riviére describes the 
12-year-old boy: 


Let me return now, madame, to our grandson. 

. He is built like a man of thirty. . . . He’s 
made a good beginning at his school, gets along 
perfectly well. ...I like to think that he 
facially resembles his poor father. I can’t see how 
he could be improved upon in any respect.” 


The death of the Marquis de La Riviére in 
1770, closely following that of Lafayette’s mother, 
vastly increased the holdings and income of the 
young marquis. Among the documents concerned 
with the transferral of estates in Brittany are a 
number of inventories, frankly assessing the 
worth of the furnishings in the manor houses. 
At Kaufrait, for example, the listing notes the 
presence of “eighteen chairs and a sofa uphol- 
stered in a very worn and moth-eaten green 
fabric” and “seven pieces of banded tapestry 
depicting great men, very old and worn, nibbled 
by rats.”"* The furnishings of a servant's 
chamber opening off the kitchen might be 
interpreted as a metaphor for the ancien régime: 


Two small beds, one covered with a very worn 
cover of printed cotton, the other with very 
worn and torn green serge. A battered pallet 
and a mattress in very poor condition, two 
feather bolsters in bad condition, two shabby 
white wool blankets, a quilt, a small dressing 
table in bad condition & a coffee grinder. There 
is a carpet in this room, with holes, of red flowers 
on a yellow background, torn and motheaten, as 
well as a picture of the King, lacking a frame.” 


By 1773 arrangements were completed for the 
marriage of Lafayette to Marie Adrienne 
Francoise de Noailles, a daughter of the Duc 
d’Ayen. The Comte de La Riviére had negotiated 
this alliance between his family and that of the 
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De Noailles, one of the most influential of the 
great houses of France. 

The manuscript “Articles de Mariage” of 
October 1772 is dated only a month after the 
Duc and Duchesse d’Ayen had decided to marry 
their second daughter to the Marquis de 
Lafayette. The document is apparently a pre- 
liminary form of the final contract, which was 
to be the product of months of negotiation. Its 16 
articles are essentially concerned with financial 
arrangements, particularly the bride’s dowry and 
her prerogatives. Note is discreetly made of the 
d’Ayens’ obligations to provide dowries for their 
remaining daughters. 

Accompanying the draft on the contract is a 
letter from the Comte de La Riviére addressed to 
Lafayette’s maiden aunt at Chavaniac, concern- 
ing gifts for the future marquise. The comte also 
notes Lafayette’s favorable impression upon his 
fiancée’s family. 


I’ve given, Mademoiselle, Abbé Fayon a release 
for my granddaughter’s diamonds, which he 
brought to me, saying that you had sent them 
. . . » M. le Marquis de Lastie on your behalf 
brought me the box containing the old snuff- 
boxes and the other jewelry a few days ago... . 
You have forgotten to send me the silverplate; 
we’re going to make good use of that as we 
must re-set all the diamonds in fashionable 
style. 

Our boy rides very well and his other exercises 
give him a great deal of pleasure. All the De 
Noailles think him charming, which pleases 
me. The terms of the marriage contract are 
not completely fixed yet, the De Noailles are 
more eager than I to reach a settlement, though 
I'll be happy enough to relinquish my 
guardianship.” 


The earliest letter written by Lafayette in the 
collection concerns, interestingly enough, the 
complicated arrangements of marriages among 
the aristocracy. Written to his cousin Coudine 
de La Fayette (later the Marquise d’Abos), the 
letter may deal with the efforts to contract a 
marriage for the young marquis before the ulti- 
mate agreement with the Duc d’Ayen, though 
it is couched in the third person.** 


Cousin’s proposed marriage is broken off, there’s 
another in the wind, but we must be very dis- 
creet. Mademoiselle de Roncherolles, positioned 
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much as Mademoiselle de Bourbon, with a thou- 
sand ecus of income and five thousand in rents; 
that’s her story . . . . My uncle, who came to 
see me the other day, agrees to the marriage 
on the condition that the Prince de Condé 
will promise [the command of] one of his regi- 
ments of cavalry to cousin . . . . Nephew isn’t 
concerned about marriage. He has said that there 
are better matches in his own district, whom 
he has named, and no one could contradict 
him.” 


Role in the American Revolution 


The decision of the young Marquis de 
Lafayette to join the rebellious colonists in 
America has been a subject of intense study and 
controversy. To his hagiographers, it was a self- 
less act, motivated by his political and philo- 
sophical idealism. To Marat, an extravagant de- 
tractor, it was “a lover’s adventure, prompted 
by a Messalina.” '® In his Mémoires, written at 
a later date, Lafayette simply states that “from 
the first news of this quarrel my heart was en- 
listed.” *° A tempered rationale may be the most 
useful. Lafayette, a young man, educated as a 
soldier, deprived of a command in France, with 
a hatred for England deepened by the loss of 
his father on the battlefield at Minden, and frus- 
trated by a powerful father-in-law, might well 
seek gloire in America. Apart from the very real 
service which he rendered to the colonists, the 
most important result of Lafayette’s American 
experience was that “out of a few catchwords 
which the American agents had exploited and 
the necessity for finding a rational explanation 
for his own extravagant conduct was born the 
liberalism of the foremost European exponent of 
the liberal creed in two succeeding genera- 
tions,” ** 

Among Lafayette’s letters are 16 written to 
Madame Lafayette from America; the original 
texts are complemented by a 34-leaf notebook 
of transcriptions made by Adrienne Lafayette. 

Bound with pink, silk ribbon, the notebook is 
headed “Letters written to me by M. de la 
Fayette during his travels in America. First trip, 
1777.” Lafayette’s letter to his wife written “at 
the moment of his departure, of which I 


A draft of the marriage contract drawn up between the 
young Marquis de Lafayette and Adrienne de Noailles. 
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The opening leaf of the notebook of copies of Lafay- 
ette’s letters from America, transcribed by his wife. 


[Madame Lafayette] knew nothing” is a justifi- 
cation of his action, based on principle and the 
honor of his sworn word. 
I am too guilty to excuse myself, but I am too 
cruelly punished not to merit a pardon. Had 
I known that I would suffer so dreadfully, I 
would not now be the unhappiest of men, but 
my word is given, and I would die rather than 
break it.” 
After a tedious sea voyage, Lafayette wrote 
from the home of Major Huger, his first Ameri- 
can host: “The manners of this country are 
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This letter, begun on the 30th of May 1777 on board 
the Victoire, was completed at the home of Lafayette’s 
first American host, Major Huger, on June 15. It is 
the first of 16 letters written to Adrienne Lafayette by 
her husband during his first stay in the United States. 


simple, honest and dignified . . . everything re- 
sounds with the noble name of liberty.” *° 

Lafayette’s letter to his wife dated 1 October 
1777 describes his successful recovery from a 
wound suffered during the battle of Brandy- 
wine, and he continues to instruct her in the 
proper responses to any criticism or skepticism 
concerning the American cause expressed in 
French circles. 


And now, seeing that you are the wife of a Major 
General in the American army, I must give you 
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heart, you will even pardon me, and I dare al- 
most say that you will congratulate me. .. . My 
presence is necessary at this time. . . . Were I to 
leave, many Frenchmen, who are useful here, 
will follow my example. General Washington 
would be truly distressed should I speak to him of 
leaving. His confidence in me is so much greater 
that because of my youth I scarcely dare assert 
it. In his position one can be surrounded by flat- 
terers and secret enemies; in me he finds a faith- 
ful friend. . . . There isn’t a day when he doesn’t 
have long conversations with me or write me ex- 
tensive letters . . . . The humiliation of Eng- 
land, the benefit to my own country, the hap- 
piness of mankind which has an interest in the 
fortune of a completely free people, all compel 
me not to leave at a moment when my departure 
would do wrong.” 


some degree of instruction. People will say to 
you: “They have been beaten,’ to which you 
must reply: ‘That I cannot deny, but when you 
have two armies, equal in number and not en- 
trenches, old soldiers always have the advan- 
tage over young recruits; moreover, they have 
had the pleasure of killing many—yes, many— 
more of the enemy than they have lost of their 
own men.’ To which the answer will come: “That 
is all very well, but Philadelphia, the capital of 
America, the bastion of liberty, has been taken!’ 
This you counter politely with: ‘You are no more 
than fools. Philadelphia is a dismal town, open 
on all sides, its harbor already closed to ship- 
ping, and rendered famous only because it is 
(though I do not know why) the seat of Con- 
gress.’ ™ 


Characteristically, in these letters to his wife 
every reference to Washington, who was to be- 
come in a sense a spiritual father and model 
for Lafayette, is marked by respect and awed 
affection. 

With the official recognition by France of the 
colonial government and the resultant French 
military expeditions to North America, Lafay- 
ette was to find himself used as a buffer, negotia- 
tor, and emissary between the American and 
French officers. In a letter from Valley Forge 
dated 16 June 1778, he comments on the number 
of his obligations: 


The campaign which has begun has not per- 
mitted me to leave. In any event, I have always 


Writing in January 1778 from Valley Forge, 
the young major general describes the winter 
headquarters, dissensions among the Americans, 
and the necessity of his continued aid to the rebel- 
lious colonists. 


been sure that in serving the cause of humanity 
and America, I was fighting for the interests of 
France as well. Another reason, my dear, to stay 
here for a bit is that the English commissioners 
have come and I am very glad to be at hand for 


What a date, my dear heart, and what a site to 
write from in the month of January! In a camp, 
in the middle of the woods, fifteen hundred lea- 
gues from you, I see myself enslaved in the midst 
of winter. . . . And it is here that the American 
army will spend the winter in little huts which 
are scarcely more cheerful than a cell... . 
Everything tells me to leave, but honor bids me 
stay, and really, when you understand in detail 
the circumstances I am in, which the army is in, 
as is my friend who commands it, and the whole 
American cause, you will forgive me, my dear 
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the negotiations . . . . I can’t understand why 
they [the French Government] haven’t already 
sent a Minister Plenipotentiary or someone like 
that to America. I am very eager to see one, as 
long as it isn’t me, since I’m not strongly tempted 


to give up a military career to join the diplomatic 
corps! * 


The two lengthy letters written by Lafayette 
to his father-in-law, the Duc d’Ayen, are a mé- 
lange of political and military observations. They 
emphasize the gravity of the American cause and 
Lafayette’s serious attitude towards his own role. 
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America waits impatiently for our declaration of 
support for her, and one day, I hope, France 
will choose to humiliate haughty England... . 
With France’s aid we will win the cause which 
I cherish, because it is just, because it honors 
mankind, because it benefits my own country, 
and because my American friends and myself 
have been so vigorously engaged in it for so 
long . . . . I read, I study, I analyze, I listen, I 
consider . . . . I don’t talk very much for fear 
of saying idiotic things. . . . I don’t wish to abuse 
the confidence that has been placed in me. Such 
is the mode of conduct that I’ve followed and 
will follow as long as I am here.” 


Less than a year later, writing from Rhode 
Island, where the French fleet under d’Estaing 
had joined in an operation with American ground 
forces, Lafayette presented a detailed description 
of the maneuvers to his soldier father-in-law. He 
notes his pleasure in the active support of French 
troops and hopes for an eventual invasion of 
England. 


The admiration which I feel for the Admiral 
[d’Estaing], who commands, and my conviction 
that he will let no opportunity pass for an effec- 
tive action give me a constant desire to be in- 
volved in these operations with him . . . . My 
greatest happiness would be to chase them [the 
English] from here and then into England itself.” 


Despite his responsibilities in the American 
campaign, Lafayette retains a respectful tone to- 
ward the Duc d’Ayen, as he continues: 


I am going to add this dirty scrap of paper, 
which a Harpagnon might use, to my long letter, 
to tell you that I have become much more pru- 
dent as far as expenses go. As I am now living, 
my household will be cheaper than ever, and I’m 
really acting very wisely, considering the high 
cost of everything, especially using paper 
money. . . . If I was ever misguided in the 
road I took to come here, forgive my misjudg- 
ments at the expense of my good will and cer- 
tainty of heart.” 


Among Lafayette’s relatives, his brother-in- 
law, the Vicomte de Noailles, served in Rocham- 
beau’s army during the American Revolution. 
Writing to him in 1780, Lafayette comments on 
the execution of Maj. John André. Lafayette had 
served on the board of the English officer’s 
judges, a duty which he found as distressing as 
Arnold’s escape was enraging. Lafayette, with 


Generals Washington and Knox, had break- 
fasted serenely at the Arnold farmhouse while 
Arnold himself was fleeing to safety on the Brit- 
ish ship Vulture.*° 


What has truly upset me was the necessity of 
hanging the adjutant general of the English 
army, a charming man who bore himself well 
through everything and died like a hero... . 
André was executed yesterday. General Clinton’s 
anger didn’t intimidate us, but the death of 
this man left me sad and regretful, because of 
his character. I really suffered at his sentencing, 
but he was an officer in disguise, passing through 
our lines with intelligence reports for the enemy, 
and he himself didn’t hesitate at spying. The 
scoundrel who abandoned him will, I hope, also 
be hanged.” 


Commenting on the morale of the American 
troops, he notes: 


We must encourage the citizens to campaign 
again . . . but how can the officers and troops 
of the army be satisfied, having neither uniforms, 
nor bread, nor meat, nor rum? Moreover, one 
does need shoes to march over stones.” 


Evidence of Lafayette’s continuing efforts to 
aid the new American Government are con- 
tained in the texts of contemporary copies of six 
letters addressed to the President of the American 
Congress, 1782-88. Writing from Nancy in 1783 
concerning restrictions on American imports, he 
states: 


There now exist in this kingdom many obstacles 
to trade which I hope, by little and little, will 
be eradicated. From the great natural resources 
of this country over England, it will of course 
result that the French trade, generally speaking, 
must prove more beneficial to America... . 
My presence in France may be serviceable . . . 
I think my present duty is, and it ever shall 
be my rule, to do that in which I hope to serve 
the United States.™ 


The letters also contain comment on political 
events in Europe and include the text of a letter 
written to the Spanish Minister, Floridablanca, 
concerning the newly established understanding 
between the United States and the Spanish 
crown. Lafayette had arrived in Madrid, wearing 
his American uniform, on the 15th of February 
1783, eager to better relations between the two 
North American powers. Precisely a week later, 
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he had won a formal commitment from the esty and the candour of your Excellency will 
Spaniards. leave no room for false representations. The al- 
liance of the House of Bourbon with the United 


Instead of the indifference and even divisions States is founded on the common interest of 


that another nation would wish to forsee, it is both.™ 

my happiness to be able to bring before the 

United States evidence of your good disposi- Other material dealing with Lafayette’s career 
tion. . . . The disposition of His Catholic Maj- in the American Revolution includes notes made 


The battle plan for the American forces deployed at Brandywine on September 11, 1777. For Lafayette, com- 
manding the light infantry, it was his first experience on the field. 








CONSTITUTION DE LA FRANCE. 

M te Due d0rleans,etM le Margues dela Fayette ,soutuent dM. Neker yu foule ? 
aur preds ler inslrumens Je l 4ksclavage ef gua 2 we maar voultnt da wuronne de 
France et de laultre porte cn trumphe Bonne dela Liberte 





on British activities by James Barron, an intel- 
ligence agent used by Lafayette during the Vir- 
ginia campaign, a letter from the Comte de 
Grasse upon his arrival with the French fleet, and 
a note from the Maréchal de Ségur, the Min- 
ister of War, congratulating Lafayette for his role 
in the Yorktown campaign. The battle plan for 
the engagement at Brandywine marks Lafayette’s 
debut on the field, and a letter addressed to the 
general by a group of officers serving under him 
begs for “action” in reprisal for the misrepresen- 
tations made by the British at Charleston—mis- 
representations which they believed had effected 
the surrender of 6,000 American troops. Amid 
the manuscripts dealing with the role of French 
officers and listings of their services and official 
correspondence is a letter addressed to the 
American Commander in Chief by Lafayette’s 
seven-year-old daughter: 


Dear Washington 

I hope that papa will come back son here. I 
am verry sorry for the loss of him but I am verry 
glade for you self. I wich you a werry good 
health and I am with great respect dear sir your 
most obedient servent. Anastasie la Fayette.” 


Role in the French Revolution, 
Imprisonment, Exile 


Lafayette’s triumphant return to France after 
the American Revolution and his subsequent 
lionization were extravagant enough to turn the 
head of a far more experienced man. Barely 32 in 
1789, he was to be called upon to maintain order 
in tumultuous Paris as Commander of the Garde 
Nationale, while striving to establish institutional 
guarantees of personal liberty. Many of the gen- 
eral’s papers dating from the period 1789-92 
were destroyed or confiscated after his departure 
from France. 

Manuscript material from this period includes 
official documents signed by Lafayette, material 
concerning his personal finances, and retrospec- 
tive comment on the events of 1789-92. These 
last include notes on Thiers’ History of the 
French Revolution and other works dealing 
with the fall of the Bourbon monarchy. From 


An anonymous watercolor depicts Lafayette’s role as 
a leader of the “Constitutionalists’ in the early days 
of the French Revolution. 
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the Provinces Adrienne Lafayette corresponded 
regularly with Marie-Joséphe Beauchet. Former- 
ly the personal maid of Madame Lafayette, she 
had left her service to marry Philippe-Nicolas 
Beauchet, who was to serve as a business mana- 
ger for the Lafayettes for many years. These 
letters provide a view of the Revolution from 
the countryside, with their requests for informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the Government 
and the political clubs in pivotal: Paris. Docu- 
ments concerning the revolt of Brabant in Bel- 
gium in 1789 include the correspondence of 
Belgian leaders and French residents in Belgium. 

By mid-August of 1792 Lafayette, then in 
command of a portion of the Revolutionary 
Army, was convinced that he could no longer, 
in conscience, act as an agent of the Govern- 
ment. He had attacked the increasing power of 
the political clubs, specifically that of the 
Jacobins, which he thought were determined to 
undermine the constitutional character of the 
Revolution. On August 17 the Executive Council 
had ordered the transferral of his command to 
General Dumouriez—an almost certain prelimi- 
nary to trial and execution. From Rochefort, 
in a letter issued in concert with the officers who 
had accompanied him across the border, Lafay- 
ette declared himself and his associates as 


French citizens . . . not as enemy soldiers. . . 
and even less as among that segment of their 
fellow countrymen, to whose interests and prin- 
ciples they were absolutely hostile, who were 
allying themselves with the nations at war with 
France, but as strangers who demand free 
passage.” 


Their demand for free passage to neutral ter- 
ritory was denied by the Austrian forces into 
whose hands they fell. On the 2d of September 
began the series of transfers which were to cul- 
minate in the imprisonment of Austria’s most 
prominent prisoner of war in the fortress of 
Olmiitz. 

Lafayette’s letter to his aunt at Chavaniac 
offers his justification for the defection: 


I am in good health, my dear aunt, and that 
is the only consoling news that I can give you. 
You have known by what combination of mis- 
fortunes and proscription the most faithful friend 
of liberty has been forced to abandon his coun- 
try, of which the defense was so sweet to him. 
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In the past six months I have seen the terrible 
progress of anarchy. Adherence to our con- 
stitution has seemed to me the best means of 
[preserving] public welfare. I put to the test, 
with the Assembly, with the King, with decent 
citizens, everything (without side-stepping the 
Constitution) that could unite and strengthen 
us. My efforts were failures. My name has 
been proscribed; political factions on one side, 
the court circle on the other, have lost the re- 
public. It finally came to a question of dying 
uselessly, of abasing myself under the Jacobin 
yoke, or absenting myself from the damned plots 
which have been hatched around me.... I 
am extremely depressed, I assure you, but my 
conscience is clear and serene.” 


On the same day, Lafayette addressed a more 
detailed account of his future plans to the Duc 
de La Rochefoucauld. 


If I am freed, I will go to a village in Eng- 
land, because I cannot tear myself from the 
interest that my country inspires. But should the 
situation of despotism and aristocracy on one 
side and on the other political faction and 
even anarchy make me despair of ever seeing 
her free, I would become only an American 
again, and finding in that happy land an en- 
lightened people, friendly to liberty, law-abiding, 
aware that I had been useful in [achieving] 
that happiness, I would tell my great friend 
Washington and all my other comrades of that 
Revolution how that of France, despite me, had 
been soiled with crimes, racked with intrigues, 
and destroyed by ignorance and corruption.” 


Despite the restrictions of his imprisonment, 
which were arbitrary and harsh, Lafayette man- 
aged to carry on correspondence with friends in 
England, as well as with representatives of the 
American Government. The Princesse d’Hénin, 
an exile in England, was a favored correspondent. 
She was active in publicizing Lafayette’s plight 
among British circles and was also a means of 
keeping in contact with other French émigrés. 
The collection includes 20 individual letters 
written by Lafayette to the princesse, as well as 


A satirical engraving depicts the festival of the fed- 
eration, July 14, 1790, when Louis XVI vowed to 
uphold the Constitution. Lafayette and the King share 
the altar with St. Michel and a cupid drummer of 
the Garde Nationale. This engraving, with its border 
of revolutionary songs, is one of the many broadsides 
and caricatures originally part of the Blancheteau 
Collection. 
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letters addressed to Thomas Pinckney and note- 
books of contemporary copies of letters written 
to other friends and sympathizers. Many of these 
letters date from the period in which Lafayette 
had no effective contact with his immediate 
family; correspondence with them was forbid- 
den, and he was even denied word-of-mouth 
reports concerning their safety. His three years 
of solitary confinement were made tolerable only 
by his tenuous communication with exiled 
friends and American functionaries. 

Writing to the princesse barely a month after 
his seizure by the Austrians, he is wryly able to 
note: 

There is nothing so dull as a letter from prison 

. . . . I can’t bring myself to tell you how insup- 

portable it is to be for every second of the twenty- 

four hours of the day, stared at fixedly by an 
under-officer, who doesn’t speak ones language, 
and who follows his orders with Prussian 
exactitude . . . . I don’t write to my friends, 

as a letter might be compromising, nor to 

Madame Lafayette Write all news to 

Wesel, where I would say, like the bird in Voyage 

Sentimental, “I can’t get out.” ™ 


From Wesel, Lafayette was transferred to the 
prison at Magdebourg, where conditions for the 
captives were very harsh. 

You should also hear a few details on our cap- 

tivity in this citadel. They have taken every pre- 

caution to cut off all communication between us 
and the outside world . . . . I’ve had trouble 
with my chest and my nerves, fever and insom- 
nia. My companions (Bureaux de Pusy and 

Latour-Maubourg) suffer as well ....I do 

have books from which the blank pages have been 

removed, but no news, newspapers, or any com- 
munications, nor ink, pens, paper, pencils. It’s 

only by a miracle that I have this sheet, and I’m 

writing to you with a toothpick.” 

Though his friends might agitate for his 
release, citing the very real injustice of his 
imprisonment, Lafayette hoped for official aid 
from the American Government, thinking that 
his American citizenship and rank in the Ameri- 
can Army would secure for him effective action. 
Though President Washington appealed to the 
Austrian Emperor, and Gouverneur Morris pur- 
sued Lafayette’s interests both by pressuring the 
Prussian King and by lending Madame Lafayette 


money, it was, as Morris noted in a letter to 
William Short, the American Ambassador at The 
Hague, “as a Frenchman that he [Lafayette] is 
taken and is to be treated. The enemy may con- 
sider him as a prisoner of war, as a deserter, or 
as a spy.” * 

Lafayette’s disappointment, despite his grati- 
tude for the favors received through American 
influence, is evident in a letter addressed to 
Thomas Pinckney, the American Ambassador at 
London. 


My dear Sir 

Whilst on this anniversary, my American fellow 
citizens are toasting their joy I join in a solitary 
bumper with the happy remembrances, the 
patriotic wishes which are crowding upon us. 
Encircled as I am with ditches, ramparts, guards, 
double centinels and palisades, shut up in a 
quadruple gated, barred, chained, locked, grated, 
narrow, moisty, subterraneous dungeon and 
doomed to the moral and bodily hardships which 
vengeful tyranny is heaping on me, let it be 
today my frolic so far to cheat the crowned gang 
and their vile agents as to be enabled first to 
scrible then to convey, this hommage of a 
sympathizing heart . . . . Owing to your kind 
interference, my dear Sir, the crowned gaolers 
have consented after eight months silence, to let 
me know that my wife and children were alive— 
be pleased to acquaint them that my health is 
tolerably good.“ 


In December of 1793, in a letter addressed to 
his former aide-de-camp, LaColombe, Lafayette 
discusses the possible means of his release: 
“There remain, for my friends, for my release, 
but three means: escape, special pleas, and a 
public outcry.” ** Dismissing the chances for any 
easy escape and doubtful of the pragmatic value 
of petitions to governments “insensitive to 
notions [like] justice and the Rights of Man,” “ 
Lafayette appears intrigued by the concept of 
rousing public opinion through political 
pamphlets. 

Among the documents dating from this period 
is a draft drawn on the United States by 
Lafayette for 6,000 French livres as “it becomes 
necessary for me to procure a sum of secret 
monney.” *® As documented in the statement of 
account “Payments made by Mr. Pinckney . . . 
on account of M. Lafayette,” disbursements 
totaling more than $28,000 were made either to 
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From his cell at Magdebourg, Lafayette composed this 
draft for “secret 
the United States. 


monney,” drawn on the account of 


Lafayette or at his behest in the years 1794-97. 
Among the beneficiaries is Erich Bollmann, the 
engineer of Lafayette’s ill-fated escape attempt 
from Olmiitz. 

The dramatic reunion with his wife and daugh- 
ters in October 1795 gave additional impetus to 
Lafayette’s efforts to secure freedom. As noted, 
Adrienne Lafayette was as active a correspond- 
ent as her husband in this regard. In the United 
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States, the House of Representatives made a 
formal inquiry into the situation of George 
Washington Lafayette. 


Information having been given to this House, 
that a son of General La Fayette 
the United States. Resolved, 
be appointed to enquire into the truth of the said 
and thereon; and what 
measures it would be proper to take, if the same 


is now within 
that a Committee 


information, report 


be true, to evince the greatful sense entertained 


by this country for the services of his father.“ 


George Washington Lafayette responded to 
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the committee’s inquiry with a letter stressing his 

father’s situation, rather than his own. 
Sir 
I have just received the honourable resolution 
which the merits of my father have procured for 
me. . . . Every day recalls to me what he taught 
me, at every period of his life, so full of vicissi- 
tude, and what he has repeated in a letter writ- 
ten from the depth of his prison. “I am con- 
vinced (he says) that the goodness of the United 
States and the tenderness of my paternal friend 
(Washington) will need nothing to excite 
them.” . . . I am as happy as a continual in- 
quietude relative to the object of my first af- 
fections will permit.” 


The eventual release of the prisoners of Olmiitz 
devolved upon the French Directory, particularly 
upon Napoleon Bonaparte, who had little enthu- 
siasm for the return to France of the potential 
leader of a constitutional party. Despite Lafay- 
ette’s assurance of his loyalty to republican 
France, and the official terms of the release, as 
stated in the Treaty of Campo Formio, Lafay- 
ette’s name was retained on the list of proscribed 
émigrés, and the properties in Brittany, all that 
remained of his large inheritance, were sold. 
Nothing, however, could restrain the exuberance 
of the Lafayettes in a joint letter to Madame 
de Chavaniac. 


We are free, my dear Aunt, you’ve doubtless 
heard it from other sources, but today we our- 
selves tell you, and being able to tell you is one 
of the greatest pleasures of freedom. Your 
nephew’s health has improved noticeably since 
the day he left Olmiitz, the girls are well, and I 
am markedly better since we stopped traveling. 
The trip from Olmiitz to Hamburg was very 
fatiguing for me.* 


During his exile in Germany, Holstein, and 
the Netherlands, Lafayette occupied himself 
with preparing material for eventual publication 
of his memoirs and in compiling notes on the 
events of the French Revolution. However un- 
satisfactory his position, it did allow the estab- 
lishment of an ordered household, and from this 
period the files of correspondence and other 
manuscripts are particularly ample. With the 
publication of portions of his correspondence in 
mind, Lafayette had begun to copy his letters 
and, in some instances, had requested their re- 
turn from their recipients. 


Adrienne Lafayette’s name had never been 
officially entered on the list of émigrés. Holding 
the passport with which she had left France in 
1795 for Olmiitz, she was able to travel freely. 
During these years, 1797-99, despite her poor 
health, she spent months in France attempting 
to recover a portion of her own inheritance and 
to win official sanction for her husband’s return 
to France. More than 60 letters from Lafayette to 
his wife date from this period; they are full of 
local observations, financial advice, and details 
of family life. There are letters to his children, 
as well as to friends in France and America. 

As noted by Madame Lafayette, imprisonment 
had not affected Lafayette’s political views; in- 
deed, isolation and exile had, to a degree, ossi- 
fied his beliefs and had certainly distorted his 
perceptions of French political realities. 

Writing to DuPont de Nemours in 1798, La- 
fayette mentions his “unswerving determination 
for retirement” but also states that despite his 
“repugnance for running after politics,” service 
for France and the United States and for liberty 
is “to his liking, as well as, a duty.” * Little 
more than 40, Lafayette had no reason to con- 
sider his public career at an end, though he noted 
in the same letter that at the moment any active 
public role for himself as a mediator between 
France and America was “a question of reality 
and not of a novel.” *° Always at pains to justify 
his own actions and to assert the purity of his 
motives, human enough traits, Lafayette, in a 
letter of introduction for Bureaux de Pusy ad- 
dressed to Thomas Jefferson, comments on his 
role during the Revolution and his present exile: 


After I had vainly made every constitutional ex- 
ertion to save the representatives of the people 

. after it had become necessary either to be 
faithless to national sovereignty and my civil 
oath, or to retire to a neutral foreign ground, 
[I] took him [Bureaux de Pusy] out with me... . 
Bureaux Pusy will be able to give you a minute 
account of European politics—that the actual 
measures within the republic of France . . . are 
not consistent with my principles is suffisiently 
demonstrated by my absence. . . . The new elec- 
tions in France are generally good—may they 
again popularize liberty, and establish it on a 
truly republican basis, that of philanthropy, jus- 
tice, and legal, moral order.” 


In a similar letter of the same date addressed 








to John Adams, Lafayette notes that he and his 
wife intend to visit the United States. 


You know sir, that our American voyage was 
for the first year, on account of my wife’s health, 
utterly impossible. She afterwards went to France, 
on pecuniary concerns, not my own, what re- 
mained of my having long ago been confiscated, 
but respecting her much reduced part of her 
mother’s property, the only security to our credi- 
tors. But I hope that before the equinoxial gale 
I may be safely and most happily lodged in an 
American harbour.” 


Restoration Period, at La Grange 


Lafayette’s return to France in 1799 marked 
the beginning of a period of tranquillity, though 
the unswerving hostility felt by the general for 
Bonaparte’s despotic institutions often added an 
element of tension to the peaceful tenor of life at 
La Grange. Still a symbol of constitutional repub- 
licanism, Lafayette was courted by Napoleon 
with offers of Senate seats and even the ambassa- 
dorship to the United States. 

The manuscript material dating from the pe- 
riod 1800 to 1815 includes family correspondence 
and a file of letters written to Lafayette’s clever 
and devoted business agent in Paris, Philippe 
Beauchet. 

With the Restoration Lafayette emerged from 
retirement, seeking election as a liberal deputy. 
Correspondence during this time includes letters 
from Bonapartist exiles in the United States, as 
well as from the general’s numerous international 
correspondents, 

La Grange was a favorite gathering place for 
political associates, as well as for visitors from the 
United States, and was described in the travel 
books of the time by such writers as James Feni- 
more Cooper and Lady Morgan. A particularly 
detailed description of the grounds and interior 
of the chateau is found in Jules Cloquet’s Re- 
collections of the Private Life of General 
Lafayette. 

To picture Lafayette as an aging hero musing 
among the souvenirs of the past is deceptive; his 
devotion to libertarian principles was adamant, 
as illustrated in his reactions to political crises in 
1802 and 1823. 

Writing to Napoleon from La Grange, Lafay- 
ette explains why he had voted against the life 
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consulship; citing the characteristics of leader- 

ship and honor that Napoleon had hitherto dis- 

played, he asked for “the restoration of liberty.” 
The French people have too well known their 
rights to have forgotten them. . . . By the strength 
of your character and public confidence, by the 
superiority of your gifts . . . you can reestab- 
lish liberty while overcoming all threats and re- 
assuring every uncertainty.™ 


The candor which Lafayette displayed in ad- 
dressing Napoleon is also evident in his reactions 
to the crisis of the “affaire Manuel.” In 1823 the 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies concerning 
the funding of a French expedition to be sent to 
Spain to reinstate Ferdinand VII inspired lively 
and partisan oratory. A speech by deputy 
Manuel—a friend of Lafayette, a member 
of the Carbonari, and a prominent left-wing 
orator—had provoked cries for his expulsion 
from the right. On February 27 he was of- 
ficially excluded from the remainder of the 
session. His expulsion set off a demonstration 
within the Chamber which culminated in the re- 
fusal of the other liberal deputies to take their 
seats. Lafayette, from La Grange, addressed a 
letter Aux Electeurs du Collége Elector de Meaux 
defending Manuel and enlarging this defense to 
include a critique of governmental restrictions, 
contrasting French practice with that of the 
United States. Ironically enough, Lafayette was 
defeated in the next election, and his loss at the 
polls freed him to make a triumphal tour of the 
nation whose institutions he had lauded. 


In the United States the sovereignty of the 
people, reacquired by a glorious and spotless 
Revolution, universally acknowledged, guaran- 
teed not only by a constitution . . . but by 
legal procedures which are always within the 
scope of the public will. It is also exercised by 
free, general, and frequent elections . . . . Ten 
million people, without a monarchy, without a 
court, without an aristocracy, without trade- 
guilds, without unnecessary or unpopular taxes, 
without a state police, a constabulary, or any 
disorder, have acquired the highest degree of 
freedom, security, prosperity, and happiness, 
which human civilization could have imagined 
. . . » In France, on the contrary, there are no 
longer municipal or administrative elections nor 
any other popular elections, no freedom of the 
press, no jury ... nor any representation of 
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the heart of the people. The guarantees of 89 
and ’91 which had been reinstated so easily and 
promptly exist no more; the government which 
recognizes in its charter national right has mis- 
taken the most fundamental of rights; 
strengthened by the arbitrary traditions of its 
predecessors.™ 


This text represents, to a degree, the great disap- 
pointment of Lafayette’s European career—his 
failure to play an effective role in establishing 
institutional guarantees for the “rights of man” 
he had propounded in 1789. In 1830 he mis- 
placed his trust in Louis-Philippe, who, after 
mouthing the traditional egalitarian clichés, 
was to oust Lafayette from the command of the 
Garde Nationale and solidify the monarchial 
rather than constitutional character of his regime. 

The manuscript material concerned with the 
Revolution of 1830 includes letters exchanged 
between Lafayette and Louis-Philippe, as well 
as material dealing with the re-establishment of 
the Garde Nationale. Of the hundreds of letters 
addressed to the general during these years, many 
contain commentary on the events of 1830. 

Lafayette’s death in 1834 generated a tre- 
mendous public response; hundreds of letters 
from both sides of the Atlantic were received by 
the Lafayette family. Approximately 300 are 
contained in the collection at Cornell. Following 
his death, the Lafayette children began compiling 
material relating to their father to aid them in 
preparing the Mémoires for publication. The 
file of documents, transcriptions, and cor- 
respondence provides practical insights into these 
preparations. 


Mémoires Material 


Among the manuscripts in Lafayette’s hand or 
written at his dictation are papers concerning 
his personal life, texts of speeches, commentary 
on public events, and material which was 
compiled for ultimate inclusion in the published 
version of his Mémoires, as well as financial 
statements and items too diverse to be defined 
categorically. 


A lettre de complement for the year 1831 bears Lafay- 
ette’s portrait, uniformed as the commander of the 
Garde Nationale. The vignette depicts Lafayette’s 
acclamation by the rebels of 1830. 
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One of the most intriguing manuscripts in 
the general’s hand is a version of the introductory 
material of his Mémoires. The entire text, 
trimmed and modified for publication, numbers 
29 leaves of holograph and concerns Lafayette’s 
activities during the American Revolution, con- 
cluding with an account of his diplomatic mission 
to Spain in early 1783. One paragraph, describ- 
ing his amours, has been scotched in pencil (most 
probably by George Washington Lafayette) and 
it is not included in the published text: 


I will spare you, too, a confession concerning a 
scarcely edifying youth, and even the story of two 
passions for famous beauties . . . the first 
scarcely an outline, broken upon the obstacles of 
jealousy which I confronted. [In] the other, I at 
first seemed to triumph, less over the object her- 
self than over a rival ... and this [affair] 
finally ended by a strange calamity for me. It 
will be more pleasant to speak of the tender and 
steadfast attachment . . . to the woman I had 
the happiness to wed.” 


The entire manuscript bears liberal corrections 
and emendations, both in the hand of Lafayette 
and in that of his son. 

Included with the drafts of public statements 
and speeches are notes regarding the Belgian 
revolution. Of American interest is the draft of 
a Fourth of July speech, apparently delivered at 
a dinner, which concludes with a toast to 
national sovereignty, as well as a portion of 
Lafayette’s graceful response to the official wel- 
come he received in Lancaster, Pa., on his tour 
of the United States. This manuscript is a tribute 
to both the general’s politeness and his sense of 
the politic, with local references sprinkled among 
the requisite grand phrases. 

Documentary material includes a passport 
from the 1820's, legal papers and receipts, and a 
significant ledger of income and expenses at La 
Grange from 1800 through 1804, drawn up by 


On the following pages: 


The passport issued to Lafayette in 1822 as a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 


The first manuscript leaf, in Lafayette’s hand, of the 
draft which was to be the basis for the introductory 
remarks in volume 1 of the general’s Mémoires. The 
last two lines begin the paragraph that was not 
included in the published version. 
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Beauchet. This account is of particular impor- 
tance because it chronicles outlay at a period of 
great financial trial for the Lafayette family; 
the situation was summarized in George 
Morgan’s The True Lafayette as follows: 
[The Directory] revenged themselves on Lafay- 
ette by selling a large part of his property in 
Bretagne. His Auvergne possessions were gone 
by an earlier confiscation, except the Chavaniac 
house and a few acres around it. He also still 
owned the undeveloped South American estate 
in which he had invested in his plans for the 
betterment of the blacks. All things considered— 
debts, depreciations, sequestrations,—he was a 
ruined man. And this, too, despite his wife’s 
money and management.” 


Beauchet’s compte rendu contains a statement 
of income (totaling more than 350,000 francs 
for this four-year period) and itemized tables 
of expenses, personal and household. The ac- 
count documents the outlays made in restoring 
the houses at Chavaniac and La Grange, par- 
ticularly the latter, which was the main object 
of Lafayette’s attempt at reestablishing a measure 
of solvency. Specific payments are noted to the 
architect Vaudoyer and his workmen and to the 
suppliers of household furniture and accessories. 
There are partial repayments of long-standing 
debts and records connected with the sale of 
the property in Cayenne. The document even 
includes the proverbial “laundry list” of a great 
man; blanchissage is among the household ex- 
penses noted. More than 7,000 francs were ex- 
pended in the treatment of Lafayette’s fractured 
leg in 1803; other medical costs included special 
buins de santé for Madame Lafayette, who suf- 
fered from the ailments she had developed 
during her imprisonment. More cheerful dis- 
bursements include almost 10,000 francs for wine 
and payments for items connected with the mar- 
riage of Virginie Lafayette to the Marquis de 
Lasteyrie in April 1803. A remarkable supple- 
ment lists the most miniscule payments—for a 
dozen handkerchiefs, the forgotten regilding of 
a picture frame, tips, coach fares, and postage. 
The final tabulation shows a balance of a bit 
more than 1,000 francs, a tribute to careful man- 
agement. The account is signed by both Beauchet 
and Lafayette. 

During this period the United States Govern- 
ment granted a tract of land to Lafayette of more 


The compte rendu for the years 1800-04 prepared for 
Lafayette by his manager, Beauchet. This sample leaf 
of the detailed account of expenditures includes pay- 
ments made for household furnishings, wine, and 
medical care. 


than 11,000 acres. Originally located in the re- 
gion of the Ohio and Kentucky Rivers, the prop- 
erty was transferred to the newly acquired 
Louisiana territory, as described in the corre- 
spondence between Lafayette and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Though designed as an acknowledgment 
of Lafayette’s services during the American 
Revolution, the land was to prove a financial 
headache rather than a blessing and involved 
the Lafayette family in litigation for almost half 
a century. The dossiers connected with the Lou- 
isiana grant contain more than 200 individual 
pieces of correspondence and documents. The 
material includes descriptions of the Louisiana 
Territory, legal papers dealing with the claims 
of the settlers long established on the land, and 
the lawsuits involving the Coghill, Parish, and 
Seymour families, to whom Lafayette had deeded 
portions of this grant. 

Of related interest is the grant of land in 
Florida, made during the general’s tour of 1824— 
25. The manuscript material constitutes a com- 
plete study of “Lafayette Township” and 
includes maps, deeds, charts, and notes on the 
land made by George Washington Lafayette. 
Plans for development complement extensive 
files of correspondence from Lafayette’s agent 
in Florida and drafts and copies of letters ad- 
dressed to their U.S. representatives by Lafayette 
and son. 

The hundreds of items dealing with these land 
grants to Lafayette are of great historical interest 
in their own right, providing as they do insight 
into contemporary legal process as well as the 
development of unsettled portions of the United 
States in the early 19th century. 


Grand Tour of the United States 


Lafayette’s grand tour of the United States 
in 1824-25 was a personal triumph, and his 
very visibility inspired thousands of letters from 
every segment of American society. In the col- 
lection are more than 1,200 letters, the vast ma- 
jority written during and following his final 
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The elaborately calligraphed manuscript of the address 
delivered by students of the Lexington Female Acad- 
emy on the occasion of the general’s visit during his 
American tour, 1824-26. 


visit to the United States. Many of them were 
doubtless among “the bright and touching souve- 
nirs” ** cited by George Washington Lafayette 
as the source of so much pleasure in his father’s 
last years. 

The letters deal with a wide variety of topics. 
Among the most frequently recurring are testi- 
monies and addresses from societies of all sorts, 
the reminiscences of veterans of the Revolution- 
ary War, letters of introduction and of thanks, 
congratulatory notes, letters accompanying gifts, 
ranging from books and pamphlets to agricul- 
tural products and inventions, and letters re- 
questing employment or money from literally 
dozens of strangers well aware of the general’s 
reputation for benevolence. 

The following letter, signed Wilson Smith, 
has a blunt and urgent tone compared to the 
tortured gentility which characterizes so many 
of these pleas. To the modern reader they are 
all a source of rueful amusement. 

Dear Sir, 
Having been so unfortunate as to lose the use of 
one of my legs by a fall I lately received, I 
have thought proper to beg a favour of you, and 
that is to make me the present of a small sum 
of money. Knowing your generosity to the 
unfortunate has made me bold enough to ask this 
of you. My doctor threatens to send me to jail 
unless I pay him this week, and however trifling 
the sum might be, it would be thankfully re- 
ceived by an old soldier. You might consider 
me as an imposter, but if I was able to walk to 
you, I would convince you to the contrary.” 


S. M. Rogers of Baltimore invokes an image 
of the last judgment to assure a favorable re- 
sponse from Lafayette, writing: 


Ah, my revered and beloved friend, you that have 
been the Benefactor of all Mankind, will you re- 
fuse to wipe the tear from the Orphan’s eye? 
Will you hesitate to bestow the mite on a 
Widow’s Child? Nay, nay, think me not an 
imposter!—no, so help me God! And as you 
deal with me, so may that Heaven to which 
we are all hastening, deal with you on that 
last & awful Day! 
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This apocalyptic tone is softened by a gentle 
postscript : 


My heart whispers you will not deny me.” 


From New York comes a rather querulous 
petition: 
Dear General 
This is the fourth Epistle we have taken the 
liberty of addressing to the great Apostle of 
Liberty. . . . While the great and good are 
passing their time in the most rationable and 
meritorious excursions: poor embarrassed and 
afflicted Individuals (unknown to the generous 
and noble hearted Stranger) are languishing on 
the borders of impending ruin.” 


“Rosewell Saltonstall, Inventor” petitions 
Lafayette’s patronage in publicizing “the Hidden 
Mistery of Nature’s Circular Motion”; ® while 
more conventional innovators enclosed plans, 
sketches, and patents for agricultural machinery. 


Among the gifts offered to the general was a 
cane 


. made from the limb of a tree that now 
shades the tomb of your illustrious compatriot 
in arms, General George Washington. . . . Your 
acceptance of it will afford me the pleasing re- 
flection that my Country contributes to lighten 
the infirmities of a life, the prime of which was 
spent in obtaining its choicest blessings.“ 


Another reference to Lafayette’s friendship 
with Washington (indeed, many of his admirers 
seem to define Lafayette in terms of his relation- 
ship with the Revolutionary leader) was con- 
tained in a poem addressed to Lafayette from 
Philadelphia: 


Oh have you now Seen 

how America loves you 

thou friend of the virtuous and brave 

had Washington lived at this time to embrace 

you 

the cup of your joy would overflow.” 

This tribute, cryptically signed “O’Brien,” is 
typical of the hundreds of poems and songs dedi- 
cated to Lafayette, though its style is restrained 
compared to many. 

Lafayette’s views on every issue received wide 
publicity, and many of his correspondents wrote 
to ask for very specific aid with philanthropic 
projects. During his American tour Lafayette was 
enrolled as a vice president of the American 
Colonization Society, an honor which is justified 
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A plea from Emaline Reid “but 15 years of age . . . without friends or money . . 
dreds of letters addressed to Lafayette by American admirers and petitioners. 
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in a letter from Ralph R. Gurley, the organiza- 
tion’s president: 


The merits of a long and most illustrious life, 
consecrated to the maintenance of human rights 
to the happiness of the world, present a claim 
which has been recognized with pride, to the 
highest distinction which our institution could 
confer.” 


Precisely a month before, Lafayette had re- 
ceived the following appeal from Gurley; per- 
haps his response had generated the subsequent 
honor. 


A colored woman with four small children in 
this city, has just been sold, and is about to be 
separated from her husband, mother, and other 
friends My wish is to purchase the family & 
finally make them free. It is impossible for me, 
however, to advance the money.” 


Concerning a related topic, Lafayette was im- 
portuned by Loring D. Dewey to use his influence 
to establish official recognition of the Republic 
of Haiti, thinking that it 


may... aid to give liberty to . . . my country- 
men now slaves. By having their independence 
acknowledged by our gov't. this aid might be 
secured more effectively.” 


In 1784 Lafayette had visited Fort Schuyler, 
the site of a treaty conference between the 
United States and a group of Indian tribes. 
Lafayette had spoken to the assembled Indians 
as “Kayewla” “the white warrior.” On his re- 
turn to France he was accompanied by an 
Oneida boy, Peter Otsiquette, for whom he was 
to provide an education in Europe. In 1826 he 
received a letter prompted by Peter Otsiquette’s 
brother: 


I am induced to write you this by the importu- 
nity of an Oneida chief, the brother of the young 
Indian by name Ogiquetha, who accompanied 
you on your return to France after the Revolu- 
tion in this country. The person referred to, 
Nathaniel, is a man of note in the Oneida na- 
tion, who, with many of his nation, removed 
from the state of New-York two years ago into 
the North-western Territory, about one thou- 
sand miles from old Oneida .... Many of 
those Indians who have already removed into the 
territory, are well educated .... It is upon 
Literature, my honoured sir, that I am now 
writing you in behalf of the aforementioned chief, 
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who is very desirous to obtain not only for his 
children, but his friends, a few French books. He 
calls upon you as a Father of philanthropists, to 
aid and assist him to enlighten his countrymen by 
sending him . . . such books as you may think 
proper . . . it will be perfectly immaterial upon 
what subject they may treat or in the religious 
sentiments they may contain, or whether the 
books be old or new.™ 


Another correspondent wrote to Lafayette 
concerning the constitution which he had drafted 
for the Seneca nation. 


I present to you an outline of a Constitution for 
my red brethren, which I believe would save 
them from total extinction. It was necessary for 
me to decide on such a one as was practicable 
among them; and not one that might be objec- 
tionable to the ideas of white people generally.” 


Job Smith, the writer of this letter, included 
the draft of the proposed Constitution, which 
presents a view of the Indian nation as a “Com- 
monwealth Theocracy”—‘the ne plus ultra of 
human felicity.” Though he rejects completely 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, Smith nevertheless 
cites the Bible as an authority for the establish- 
ment of this communal society. Smith had asked 
Lafayette to present the draft to the American 
President, trusting it would meet with the ap- 
proval of them both. 

The material connected with Lafayette’s tour 
as “Guest of the Nation” also includes itineraries, 
correspondence between George Washington La- 
fayette, who accompanied his father and Antoine 
Levasseur, who published a two-volume account 
of the trip, Lafayette en Amérique. There are also 
papers dealing with Lafayette’s Florida lands. 


Correspondence With Prominent Americans 


The friendships made by Lafayette during his 
years in America flourished despite the vicissi- 
tudes of war and revolution. Cornell’s collection 
includes more than 200 letters addressed to La- 
fayette by prominent statesmen, diplomats, and 
writers. Certain groups of letters are of special 
significance, notably those of Thomas Jefferson. 
In the preface to his edition of the Lafayette-Jef- 
ferson correspondence, Gilbert Chinard notes: 
“With all his love for his adoptive country, La- 
fayette wished to remain, and did remain, essen- 
tially French. Temperamentally he had nothing 
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in common with Jefferson and yet between these 
two men whose views and reactions on so many 
subjects were widely divergent, there existed 
for almost fifty years a sincere and unvarying 
friendship.” *° 

Lafayette’s disbursements during the American 
and French Revolutions, combined with the con- 
fiscations which followed his flight from France 
in 1792, had beggared him. Jefferson was active in 
obtaining a measure of recompense for Lafayette’s 
services to the United States. In a letter accom- 
panying a copy of the bill granting the Louisiana 
tract to the general, the American President 
declared : 


I this day write to Governor Claiborne at New 
Orleans to get the best information in his power 
for locating them [the grants] on vacant parts, 
the most fertile & nearest to N. Orleans which 
can be found . . . I know no reason why they 
should be estimated lower than the same quantity 
in a West Indian island. and can it be only a 
wish that it may induce you to come over and 
plant your family in a country where every cir- 
cumstance will give them eminence and prosper- 
ity? This may be wished, but can be properly 
weighed only by yourself, M** de la Fayette, & 
your friends. it is not for us to decide between 
the eminence which rests on the affection of a 
self governing nation, and that which is raised 
in other circumstances. You have an acquain- 
tance with both.” 


Doubtless aware of Lafayette’s uneasy retire- 
ment at La Grange under the Empire, Jefferson, 
writing again with reference to the Louisiana 
lands, urges Lafayette to consider the special 
character of his new American possessions. 


Would it be no gratification to you, my friend, to 
have a family of this kind to whom you could 
be a father? And to become in fact the father of 
a new state? for the whole, American as well as 
French, would immediately look to you as their 
common link of union. New Orleans is a place 
of wealth and luxury. The manners are entirely 
French, and the language spoken. The people are 
the most quiet and affectionate in the world. 
leave then, my dear friend, the soil which is trem- 
bling under your feet, ready to devour yourself 
& your family, and come to a country where you 
can do so much good, and which is rising under 
the prospects of tranquillity and happiness which 
scarcely ever beamed on man before.” 


Writing to Lafayette from Washington in the 


A letter from Jefferson, written to Lafayette in 1808, 
testifies further to his interest in the general’s Louisiana 
grants, predicting that “they will double in value 
three times within 10 or 12 years.” In the opening 
paragraph, Jefferson expresses his sympathy on the 
death of Madame Lafayette, noting “her amiable & 
excellent character . . . and the void it would make 
at the house of La Grange.” 


summer of 1807, Jefferson comments on recent 
political upheavals in the United States and 
worsening relations with Great Britain. The letter 
also contains a response to Lafayette’s letter of 
19 April 1807 concerning the part played by 
Erich Bollmann in the conspiracy of Aaron Burr. 


His [Bur-’s] conspiracy has been one of the 
most flagitious of which history will ever furnish 
an example. he meant to separate the Western 
states from us, to add Mexico to Them, place 
himself at their head, establish what he would 
deem an energetic government, & thus provide 
an example & an instrument for the subversion 
of our freedom. The man who could expect to 
effect this with American materials must be a 
fit subject for Bedlam .. . . Altho’ there is not 
a man in the U.S. who doubts his guilt, such 
are the jealous provisions of our laws in favour 
of the accused against the accuser, that I ques- 
tion if he is convicted . . . . I am sorry to 
tell you that Bollman was Burr’s right hand man 
in all his guilty schemes .. . . I gave him a 
pardon however which covers him from every- 
thing but infamy.” 


For Jefferson the temporary alliance between 
the Federalists and his own Democratic Party 
is but an index to the crucial international 
situation : 


Never since the battle of Lexington have I 
seen this country in such a state of exaspera- 
tion as at present. And even that did not pro- 
duce such unanimity. The federalists themselves 
coalesce with us as to the object, altho’ they 
will return to their old trade of condemning every 
step we take ... . ‘Reparation for the past and 
security for the future’ is our motto. Whether 
these will be yielded freely, or will require 
resort to nonintercourse, or to war, is yet to 
be seen.” 


During his residence in Paris as American 
Ambassador, Jefferson became acquainted with 
Lafayette’s sprightly aunt by marriage, the 
Comtesse de Tessé. Their friendship was main- 
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tained through the mails, however uncertain. 
Two letters addressed to the Comtesse by Jeffer- 
son concern seeds and cuttings which had been 
dispatched from Monticello. Voltaire’s advice to 
“cultivate one’s garden” was a literal command 
as well as a philosophic injunction to these chil- 
dren of the Enlightenment. 


I write you almost in despair that you will get 
either my letter or the box of seeds; such are 
the irregularities committed on the Ocean by 
the armed vessels of the belligerent powers that 
nothing is safe committed to that element. Were 
it not for this, I would ask you to send me by 
some occasion some acorns of the quercus suber, 
some seeds of the Cedrus Libani which you have 
in the Jardin des Plantes, and perhaps some 
nuts of your chestnut tree.” 


Four letters addressed to Lafayette by Chief 
Justice John Marshall contain detailed remarks 
on slavery and the slave economy of the United 
States. In 1825, writing to thank Lafayette for 
a copy of the “Plan for the Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery in the United States,” Marshall dis- 
cusses the pamphlet in detail and remarks on the 
efforts of colonization societies and similar phil- 
anthropic groups. 


Enthusiasm, or other motives, may work won- 
ders in small societies for a limited time, but 
they wili not animate so large a map as must 
be acted upon to effect the abolition of slavery 
in the United States.” 


In a letter dated May 2, 1827, Marshall com- 
ments on the text of a speech made by the Duc 
de Broglie concerning the suppression of the 
slave trade: 


Should France seriously and earnestly engage in 
the great work of abolishing this flagitious traf- 
fic in human flesh, it must be accomplished ; and 
one of the foulest stains on the character of 
Christendom will exist only in history. In the 
United States the trade itself is sufficiently exe- 
crated; but the disposition to expel slavery 
from our bosom, or even to diminish the evil 
if practicable, does not I think gain strength in 
the south .... An excessive jealousy of the 
free states, and an extreme apprehension of the 
domestic evils which might grow out of any 
measure having even a remote tendency to effect 
the object [abolition] stifles any attempt towards 
st. 


James Madison had also represented Lafay- 


ette’s interests in America; a group of letters 
dating from 1810 to 1820 are proof of his activi- 
ties in the general’s behalf. In a letter written 
from Montpelier in 1826, Madison comments on 
Jefferson’s death and the passing of the genera- 
tion of Revolutionary heroes: 


You will never doubt that your happiness is 
dear to me, and I feel the sentiment growing 
stronger as the loss of others dear to us both, 
shortens the list to which we belong. That which 
we have lately sustained at Monticello is irrep- 
arable .. . . His family, so long in the lap 
of the best enjoyments of life, is threatened 
with the contrast of pinching poverty. The ex- 
penses of his enormous household, his extensive 
hospitalities, and a series of short crops and low 
markets; to which are to be added old debts 
contracted in public service abroad, and new 
ones for which private friendship had made him 
responsible; all these causes together . . . pro- 
duced a crisis.” 


Madison’s analysis of Jefferson’s financial woes 
must have sounded all too familiar to Lafayette, 
so often harassed by comparable problems. 

In the same letter Madison comments on po- 
litical problems, with particular reference to 
slavery in the United States and the moveiuent 
for African colonization. 


The impression remains, and seems to be indel- 
ible—that the two races can not co-exist, both 
being free and equal. The great sine qua non 
therefore is some external asylum for the 
coloured race. In the meantime the taunts to 
which the misfortune exposes us in Europe are 
the more to be deplored, as they impair the 
influence of our political example; tho’ they 
come with an ill grace from the quarter most 
lavish of them; the quarter which obtruded the 
evil, and which has but lately become a peni- 
tent under suspicious appearances.” 


A contemporary copy of a letter written to 
Lafayette in 1830 touches upon Lafayette’s role 
in the establishment of Louis-Philippe on the 
French throne, as well as emerging problems of 
constitutional interpretation in the United States. 
As an author of The Federalist Papers, Madison’s 
observations are of special interest. 

Your friends were aware of your delicate situa- 

tion to the choice of a substitute for the 

dethroned government. I believe I may say that 
with few, if any exceptions, they had more con- 





fidence in your patriotic discretion than in their 
own pretensions to judge on the question .. . . 
For myself, republican that I am, I easily con- 
ceive that the constitutional monarchy adopted, 
may be as necessary for the actual condition of 
France . . . . Our system is occasionally pro- 
ducing questions concerning the boundary be- 
tween the general and the local governments. 
A late one, little anticipated, has sprung up in 
South Carolina, where a right in a single state 
to annul an act of Congress is maintained with 
a warmth proportioned to its want of strength.” 


As noted by Chinard, there was a quality of 
“tact and a spirit of tolerance” which character- 
ized the correspondence between Lafayette and 
Jefferson; the same might be said of the 
Lafayette-Madison letters. 

Among other prominent Americans whose 
correspondence with Lafayette is documented in 
the collection are Presidents John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, James Monroe, and Andrew 
Jackson. There are also letters from John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay, as 
well as from representatives of the American 
Government abroad. Lafayette’s interest in edu- 
cation and social issues is confirmed in the cor- 
respondence of Jared Sparks, Emma Willard, 
Frances Wright, and Frances Trollope (“Mrs. 
Trollope”). The general’s ties with Mount 
Vernon were extended after Washington’s death 
by letters exchanged between the Lafayette and 
Custis families for a period of almost 50 years. 


Correspondence With Prominent Liberals 


Lafayette’s identification with humanitarian 
causes had generated correspondence with prom- 
inent European liberals and representatives of 
liberal movements in both Europe and South 
America. The collection contains 50 letters, in 
French and Italian, from leaders of the Italian 
Carbonari; Lafayette was himself an organizer 
of the French branch of that organization. A 
lengthy letter from Mazzini, addressed to the 
editor of a French periodical, is included. 

During 1831 and 1832 Lafayette was deeply 
involved in publicizing the plight of Poland. As 
president of the Central Polish Committee, he 
directed the Committee’s activities and fund- 
raising and corresponded with sympathetic 
organizations in the British Isles and the United 
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States. Printed material and pamphlets round out 
the files of letters that accompanied contributions 
from all parts of France and from friends like 
Emma Willard, the American educator. With 
the gift from her pupils in Troy, Miss Willard 
sent a letter to Lafayette commenting on the 
neglect of the United States, though “all com- 
miserated with their [the Poles’] situation but 
all said they would fall and nothing could be 
done effectually to prevent it.” ®7 

Among the British politicians and theorists 
with whom Lafayette corresponded was the 
philosopher Jeremy Bentham. Bentham’s letters 
to Lafayette demonstrate his confidence in the 
general as a critic and analyst, as well as illus- 
trating their common interest in the establish- 
ment of democratic governments and represent- 
ative institutions everywhere in the world. 
Among the letters addressed to Lafayette is a 
letter of introduction to Daniel O’Connell, the 
Irish patriot. Lafayette had commented on the 
possibility for upsetting the British by fomenting 
dissension in England’s oldest colony and had 
been personally acquainted with a number of 
Irish officers who had sought service in the 
French Army. 

I hope O’Connell by whom I send it [a special 

issue of a British newspaper] will deliver it to 

you. With him I have formed a close alliance. 

He is to use his endeavors in Parliament to place 

on the carpet my plan for an all embracing 

regeneration of the law. I thought you might 

not be disinclined to see a man celebrated and 

really beneficent; his having educated his three 

sons under the Jesuits notwithstanding. . . . 

Paris is familiarly known to him; but it is by the 

Cote Jesuitique to which, in respect to religion, 

I believe him sincerely attached ; and yet, strange 

as it may appear, attached at the same time to 

parliamentary reform, which is republicanism 

under another name—to law reform, to equality 

of rights in respect to religion.™ 


In the same letter Bentham mentions his cor- 
respondence with the Tory Duke of Wellington 
“on terms of mutual amity and civility.” With 
the insouciance that sometimes characterized 
Lafayette’s own attitude toward political oppo- 
nents, Bentham notes: 


I have already told him [Wellington] what I 
want of him, which is to make him do what 
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Cromwell tried and was not able to accomplish— 
deliver the country from the tyranny of the 
lawyers.™ 


A year earlier Bentham had sought Lafayette’s 
advice and comment on portions of Bentham’s 
Constitutional Code—thinking that Lafayette’s 
experience with military affairs would “preserve 
[me] from falling into gross and palpable errors, 
and thus exposing the whole work to 
contempt.” ® 

The manuscript draft of “Jeremy Bentham 
to the French People” was doubtless submitted 
to Lafayette for his examination. Gratified by 
the fall of the Bourbon monarchy in France and 
the proposed establishment of a charter of lib- 
erties, Bentham envisioned the French charter 
as both a philosophical and practical reality, 
compared to “that miserable English fiction— 
the matchless Constitution.” * Although Lafay- 
ette’s role in establishing Louis Philippe on the 
throne and his acceptance of the command of 
the Garde Nationale had puzzled and dismayed 
some of Lafayette’s liberal admirers, his actions 
appear to have guaranteed the new government’s 
legitimacy to Bentham. In this instance Bentham, 
as well as Lafayette, had been mistaken; the 
“Citizen King” was to prove to be far from the 
ideal constitutional monarch. Bentham’s obses- 
sion with formal codification and his awareness 
of the ease with which “unwritten” structures 
could be manipulated are demonstrated through- 
out the text of this public letter. 

Henry Richard Vassall-Fox, Lord Holland, 
had first met Lafayette in France in 1791. Like 
Lafayette an aristocrat by birth, he was equally 
devoted to libertarian causes throughout his long 
public career. His letters to Lafayette rejoice in 
any occasion of progressive advancement and 
discuss the issues of reform in England, France, 
and the United States. 

Writing to the general after the events of 
August 1830, Holland congratulates Lafayette 
for his role in a “great & glorious affair”: 


It was surely fortunate for the peace of France 
and of Europe that there was a Prince at 
hand, of the station, character, and experience 
of the Duke of Orleans & most wisely did your 
countrymen, especially the republican party, 
avail themselves of that opportunity. It is the 
substance not the name of republick that you 


& they most properly value... . Your reso- 
lution & above all your moderation in the 
hour of victory & the sincere respect shown in 
all you do for the laws, meets with the unmixed 
approbation from all classes in this country.” 


The correspondence file from British admirers 
includes letters from Robert Owen and Mary 
Shelley. 

Lafayette’s correspondents in Latin America 
included Jean Pierre Boyer, the President of 
Haiti, and Bernardino Rivadavia, an Argentinian 
liberal leader. To Simén Bolivar Lafayette sent a 
portrait of Washington, with assurances of his 
admiration. 


Emancipation of Slaves 


As quoted in Bayard Tuckerman’s biography 
of Lafayette, James Madison wrote of Lafayette 
in 1784: 

In his politics, he says his three hobby-horses are 

the alliance between France and the United 

States, the union of the latter, and the manu- 

mission of slaves.” 


In 1785, eager to pursue a practical scheme 
of education and emancipation, Lafayette had 
With one hundred thousand francs and the 
authorization of the Maréchal de Castries, the 
newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, bought a 
property in Cayenne and delegated its adminis- 
tration to a man ‘full of theory and talent’ called 
Richeprey. As many Negroes as could be were 
freed, but Richeprey died after six months, 
killed by fevers. As for the poor blacks, they 
were re-sold as slaves by the Convention, when 
Lafayette’s colonial possessions were confiscated 
in 1792. It was the same National Convention, 
moreover, which issued a decree freeing all blacks 
in French overseas possessions.™ 


The administration of the plantations was left 
largely to Madame Lafayette, to whom the 
project’s religious and educational character had 
great appeal. The documents at Cornell relating 
to these properties include plans for abolition of 
slavery and cultivation of colonial products, 
together with the correspondence of colonists, 
missioners, and estate managers with Madame 
Lafayette. 

In a letter dated 24 November 1791, Daniel 
Lescallier, an official in French Guiana, com- 
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The documents connected with Lafayette’s estates in 
Guiana include memorandums concerning the move- 
ment for black emancipation. Among the manuscripts 
is a description of an 18th-century ship used for 
transporting slaves. 


ments on the relations of blacks with the white 
colonists: 


News from the colonies improves on one hand, 
worsens on the other. There is such discord, 
exaggeration, and lies, that one understands 
nothing, if you listen to certain people. They 
constantly seek to put the blame on the friends of 
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the blacks [i.e., wealthy philanthropists like the 
Lafayettes] but the public is beginning to under- 
stand that the colonists themselves, these ‘little 
whites’ of the colonies, have done the damage 

. in doing what the National Assembly has 
not done; bending principle to the favour of the 
white colonists.” 


Of special interest are the letters addressed to 
Lafayette and Madame Lafayette by De Geneste 
in his capacity as estate manager. Highly detailed, 
concerned not only with the problems of plan- 
tation operations but with the colonial govern- 
ment and the effects of the French Revolution 
upon the local population as well, this corre- 
spondence is especially significant for the student 
of institutionalized slavery and the important 
influences of political upheaval in France on 
overseas territories. 

A representative letter addressed to Adrienne 
Lafayette by De Geneste in December 1790 
includes the manager’s comments on the progress 
of housing construction, the hostility of the 
colonial government to the National Government 
in Paris, and the discovery and suppression of a 
slave revolt. 

I must tell you, Madame the Marquise, of the 
generous action of a black man who saved the 
lives of two settlers, and probably the whole 
district from complete destruction. Twelve or 
fifteen blacks had murdered their masters, their 
plan was to kill all the whites in this area, and to 
assure this, they decided to send a black child 
to the houses down by the river, to carry the 
news to the other slaves. One of their number, 
who had coorerated only because he feared being 
killed, stated he thought it too dangerous to 
entrust the task to a child, who might betray 
them .. . . He left to warn two colonists he 
had resolved to save ... . The settlers gath- 
ered and sought out the conspirators; seven were 
killed or captured ...a black woman also 
saved her mistress’s life.” 


Ironically, De Geneste notes it was decided to 
marry the informer to the female slave men- 
tioned, and then the couple was freed. A sub- 
scription for them was being collected among the 
white settlers, and De Geneste declares that a 
contribution from the Lafayettes would have “an 
excellent effect.” 

Documents include a proposal for a model 
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settlement in French Guiana, which was sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly, and a manu- 
scripe prospectus for La Société de Grands 
Cultures Coloniales. The ambitious plans of this 
society included the establishment of large-scale 
plantations for coffee, cacao, indigo, and cotton, 
as well as a sugar refinery. There are estimates 
of expected expenditures and profits, and the 
proposal calls for management from France 
through local managers. Membership in the 
society is restricted—individuals who are 
involved in the practical administration of the 
projects cannot be shareholders; investors must 
be motivated by “the same ideals, having mutual 
confidence in each other and in the directives 
of the council of administrators.” ** The pro- 
spectus also recommends the importation of 
French artisans, preferably orphans, and 
advocates cooperation with the native Indian 
population. The establishment of a cattle ranch 
and the cultivation of spices and indigenous 
plants of botanical interest are foreseen, in addi- 
tion to more prosaic agricultural production. 


Adrienne Lafayette’s Correspondence 


The correspondence of Adrienne Lafayette 
forms a significant complement to the letters of 
her husband. Completely devoted to him and to 
her children and forced by circumstance to act 
for them, Adrienne Lafayette reveals in her let- 
ters both tenacity and practical sense—illumined 
by the grace of her religious convictions—which 
were not appreciated by her husband until she 
had willingly joined him in his prison cell at 
Olmiitz. This extraordinary woman, whose be- 
liefs, according to her witty aunt the Comtesse 
de Tessé, were composed of “the Catechism and 
the Rights of Man,” * concerned herself with 
charitable and educational projects, becoming, 
for example, the effective manager of the La- 
fayette holdings in French Guiana. Her ad- 
herence to the philosophical and_ political 
principles professed by Lafayette made her a 
unique amalgam of deep personal piety and 
genuine tolerance for religious and ideological 
diversity. 

The correspondence of Madame Lafayette in- 
cludes a file of letters with Madame Beauchet, 
many of which date from the uncertain period 


during the French Revolution before her arrest 
and imprisonment, and to the managers of 
family property in France and America. Letters 
to officials in all branches of the French Govern- 
ment testify to her exhaustive efforts to reestab- 
lish Lafayette’s status as a French citizen and to 
reclaim a portion of their confiscated property. 
Even more revealing of her temperament are the 
letters addressed to members of the De Noailles 
family, to Lafayette’s aunts at Chavaniac, and 
to her own children. 

Among the earliest letters is a note addressed 
to Lafayette’s aunt in Auvergne by Adrienne not 
long after her marriage. Charged with ordering 
a Parisian trousseau for Lafayette’s cousin, she 
is at once affectionate, dutiful, and worried: 


We very much hope that it [the trousseau] will 
be pleasing to her. Everyone says she is charm- 
ing and I am very eager to see her . . . . Please 
send me as quickly as you can the styles for 
which I asked you. 


Appended to the letter is a “list of what must 
be sent as models for the trousseau,” which in- 
cludes stockings, chemises, slippers, and petti- 
coats. In a postscript Madame Lafayette adds: 


I am in a great hurry to have all these samples 
because if I don’t have them within a fortnight 
the dresses which I’ve bought might not do, 
which would be very unpleasant, since they 
have been chosen to be part of a trousseau.™ 


Madame Lafayette’s relationship to her hus- 
band’s aunts at Chavaniac, who had raised him, 
was to deepen, based on their common affection 
for Lafayette. Writing to “Mademoiselle de 
Chavaniac” in 1782, she is reassuring concerning 
the general’s departure for Spain to serve on the 
Franco-Spanish general staff. 


I share this new uneasiness with you, as I know 
you share my sadness at being separated from 
him, but I can’t compare this leave-taking to the 
previous one which upset me so, The news of 
peace, or of a swiftly approaching one... 
gives us every reason to think that we’ve noth- 
ing to fear from this expedition. . . . He will 
come back to us... . They even talk about 
a settlement in a month or six weeks’ time.™ 


For Madame Lafayette the French Revolu- 
tion was a test of her courage and determination. 
Seeking retirement in Auvergne after her hus- 
band had left France in 1792, she was eventually 





arrested and imprisoned, ironically at the Collége 
du Plessis, where her husband had been educated. 
After her release in 1795, intent upon join- 
ing Lafayette in the confinement he had endured 
for three years, she wrote a farewell letter to 
Mademoiselle de Chavaniac, which has been 
characterized by her biographer, Maurois, as “af- 
fectionate, precise and businesslike.” °° 


I have received from the Committee of Public 
Safety a passport for the United States for me 
and my daughters . . . this passport will be my 
means of reuniting myself with him dearest to 

06 
me. 
And in answer to the response she received 


from Auvergne, she says: 


I’ve received your first letter, my dear aunt, 
and all the objections you raised have been 
foreseen ... I am leaving in a moment for 
Dunkirk where I will be staying with Mr. Coffyn 
the Consul of the United States; please do write 
to me . . . I trust to your prudence on discuss- 
ing our leavetaking in the neighborhood.” 


Scarcely two months later, writing to George 
Washington Lafayette on the eve of her reunion 


with her husband, she can only partially suppress 
her excitement. 


It’s tomorrow, my dear child, that we will be 
reunited with your father. Imagine if you can 
how I feel and how much I miss you. I would 
have written you from his side . . . but I don’t 
want to show the commandant Virginie’s affec- 
tionate scrawl, so I send out these letters 
tonight.” 


She describes her first meeting with her hus- 
band in his cell, as well as the rigors and restric- 
tions of their imprisonment, in a letter to 
Madame Lally-Tolendal in February 1796. 


After a long and absolute isolation, during which 
he was allowed no visitors, you can imagine 
what it was like for him to see us again, to hear 
of our common losses, because it was up to me, 
of course, to lacerate him with this terrible news 
[victims of the Revolution had included Madame 
Lafayette’s grandmother, mother, and her elder 
sister]; you can imagine what it was like for the 
twoofus.... 


She continues to describe Lafayette himself, con- 
trasting the effects of incarceration on his 
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health—extreme—and on _his 
imperceptible. 


character— 


His thinness is shocking, he was sick last 
winter . . . . As for his spirits, he is just as you 
have known him for the past twenty years. I 
don’t mean only his sympathies and sentiments 
which you know very well would never alter, but 
there is no change at all in his character or 
temperament. 


And in an appended note, she declares: 


You know that neither the privations to which 
I’m accustomed nor any other circumstance of 
this prison can hinder me from delighting in the 
joy of being reunited with one so dear to me.” 


From Olmiitz Adrienne Lafayette maintained 
a correspondence, well documented in the col- 
lection, with Messrs. Pilet and Masson of Ham- 
burg. These letters deal with the political prob- 
lems which affected the Lafayettes’ imprison- 
ment, financial affairs, and the role of these men 
as agents in forwarding news of the prisoners to 
sympathizers in America and England. In a let- 
ter dated 16 May 1796, she enumerates specific 
requests for information while commenting on 
the effect petitions and public statements may 
have in publicizing the Lafayettes’ predicament. 
We are certain that the publication of these 
petitions in all countries should have advan- 
tages . . . but we implore you to send us a 
sample of such, whether printed in French or 
English . . . . At the same time we want you to 
send news of what is happening in England, not 
only concerning our own interests, but those of 


English patriots, and of our common foe, Mr. 
Pict.” 


In the same letter, one of more than two 
dozen addressed either to Masson or to Pilet, she 
mentions her attempts to change the view of the 
Austrian court, the appearance of a letter from 
George Washington Lafayette (a blatant forgery 
to her perceptive eye), and their desire to hear 
all the news from France. A representative let- 
ter from this period, it speaks eloquently of the 
Lafayettes’ isolation. 

In her frequent and detailed letters to these 
active friends, Madame Lafayette expounds, 
often very frankly, her husband’s views. In 
June 1796 she responded to an inquiry concern- 
ing Lafayette’s future plans and the question 
of his return to France. 
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The letter written to George Washington Lafayette by Adrienne on the eve of her 
reunion with her husband in his cell at Olmiitz. 
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Adrienne wrote to George Washington in 1785 commenting on her husband’s recent 
visit to Mount Vernon “where he was so happy.” 


The principles, actions, writings, and speeches of But there is a question of the principles con- 


M. de La Fayette both before and since his 
imprisonment, should be enough, for those who 
know his character, to imagine his intentions 
for the future. 


tained in the charter of rights, and on this point 
he, alone of all the world, will not waver. .. . 
His need is to devote himself to the cause of 
liberty and the happiness of France—the two 


principles which he maintained in the 
While emphasizing the relative unimportance Revolution. 


of the form under which France might be gov- Perhaps no letters are more revealing of 
erned, she states Lafayette’s absolute demand Madame Lafayette’s intensely spiritual character 
for a charter of personal liberties: than those addressed to her son, whom she had 
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sent to America in 1795. Her awareness of her 
children’s isolation from their father made her 
especially scrupulous in directing their ethical 
education. Of the three dozen letters addressed 
to George Washington Lafayette, the most char- 


acteristic was written from her Parisian prison 
in 1794. 


God has preserved me, my dear boy, in the 
midst of the greatest dangers. . . . The rest of 
my unhappy life will be buoyed up in the hope 
that it may be of use to my children. . . . Our 
future, and yours especially, my dear child, is 
impossible to predict. It is only by active virtue, 
reaffirmed every day, by the exercise of good- 
ness in your own circumstances, that you can 
begin to fulfill God’s plans for you, and for 
you to master the life He has destined for 
you... . You have already seen too much 
of man’s injustice, his ingratitude, his cow- 
ardice. . . . Bind yourself inseparably to Jesus 
Christ, strengthen yourself by reading His Gos- 
pel . . . the bread of the strong, the good news 
for everyone.” 


Madame Lafayette was aware, of course, of 
the tremendous influence of George Washing- 
ton, as both public man and individual, upon 
her husband. The Arthur H. and Mary Marden 
Dean Lafayette Collection contains two letters 
addressed to the American leader in 1783 and 
1785. A letter written in 1783 stresses Adrienne 
Lafayette’s awareness of her “dual” citizenship: 


[I] offer you my hommage and felicitations, on 
the glorious peace, obtained by your labors. I 
have many rights to partake [of] your senti- 
ments on this occasion and every one is very 
precious to me. It is as a French [and] as an 
American woman, as the wife of M. de La Fay- 
ette that I feel the public joy ... I enter- 
tain the hope to see you both in our country 
and to go and see you in America... the 
name of George and of Virginie shall be perpet- 
ual remembrance of our sentiments for you and 
your country.® 


In a letter accompanying a gift of carefully 
chosen French toys for the Custis grandchildren, 
Madame Lafayette writes of her husband’s visit 
to Mount Vernon. 


I hope that during this late stay at Mount 
Vernon, where he was so happy, he has found 
an opportunity, in some of his conversations 


about domestic life, to mention his wife and 
children. . . . How happy should I be to meet 
with Mrs. Washington to recall together all 
the circumstances of the war, every period of 
our anguish, and of your glory, and to see 
our children playing together. 


The last line quoted from this letter is a poign- 
ant summation of Adrienne Lafayette’s oft- 


frustrated desire to establish her family life in 
freedom and in tranquillity. 


Tessé Family Manuscripts 


Through his marriage into the De Noailles 
family, Lafayette was to become deeply attached 
to his wife’s aunt and uncle, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Tessé. Archetypal figures of the 
ancien régime, freethinkers and polite partici- 
pants in a marriage of convenience (their golden 
wedding anniversary was toasted in 1805 “to fifty 
years of silence”), they nonetheless survived the 
French Revolution as prosperous émigrés, and 
despite occasional political differences, were de- 
voted to the personal needs of their nephew by 
marriage and those of his children, During their 
exile the Tessés moved from Switzerland to 
Ploen in Holstein, where 

one could see the comtesse de Tessé, daughter 

of a maréchal of France, helped by her niece, 

the marquise de Montagu, born a d’Ayen, direct- 

ing the cultivation of a farm, and particularly 

a dairy of thirty cows, and thus rediscover, in an 

entirely different situation, the rustic activities 

which had been so much the fashion at the time 

of Marie-Antoinette’s Trianon.” 


Included in the collection are more than 500 
manuscripts which relate to the Tessé family; 
they date from the early 16th century to the 
death of the comte and comtesse in 1814. Toa 
student of fashionable life in French court society 
these papers offer an archive of material dealing 
with practical estate management and outlay, 
as well as personal correspondence. Besides 
dozens of documents dealing with land and 
properties in the countryside, there are house- 
hold ledgers, records of expenditures made for 
charity, inventories, wills, and tradesmen’s bills. 
There is also a file of correspondence dealing 
with the efforts made by the Tessés to regain a 
measure of the property which was confiscated 





during the Revolution. Of particular interest 
among the household accounts is a group of 
ledgers documenting monthly expenditures dur- 
ing the significant year of 1789. 

In 1777 the Tessés made an extended tour in 
Italy. Traveling to Marseille from Paris by coach 
and riverboat, they sailed to Genoa, visited Sicily, 
and continued on to Naples, Rome, and Venice. 
The holograph diary, in the hand of the Comte 
de Tessé, neatly details this trip, with daily en- 
tries of distance covered and laconic commentary 
on the sites visited. Typically, writing of a well- 
known Sicilian castle garden adorned with 
grotesque sculpture, he notes: “It’s in such bad 
taste, it’s useless to bother to describe it. It looks 
like the workshop of an untalented sculptor.” *°° 
This diary is accompanied by a ledger detailing 
the expenses for the trip. Both manuscripts are 
invaluable as a description of the progress of a 
fashionable tour and as a practical accounting 
of costs. 

Among the most notable of the Comtesse de 
Tessé’s correspondents is Madame de Staél, 
whose friendship with the comtesse dates from 
the pre-Revolutionary period. Madame de Staél 
had always been an admirer of Lafayette and, 
like him, had antagonized Napoleon. The nov- 
elist went into exile, and the letters to the 
comtesse date from the Empire period. These 
letters mentioned her clandestine visits to Paris 
and the composition of Corinne and include 
continuing professions of her affection for the 
comtesse. Among the correspondents of the 
comtesse represented in the collection are 
Madame Lafayette, Madame de Chavaniac, the 
Comte de Stolberg, and George Washington 
Lafayette. 

A curious group of letters exchanged between 
the Comtesse de Tessé and Madame de Tott 
(whose relationship to the comtesse appears 
ambiguous from the correspondence) read like 
an 18th-century novel in letter format, such as 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses, or perhaps a sketchy 
scenario for a Constant novella, concerned as 
they are with Madame de Tott’s passion for a 
Monsieur d’Agoult. 

The last items in the Tessé archive concern 
the deaths of the comte and comtesse (who died 
within a month of each other in 1814), the 
funeral services, and the final inventory of the 
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estate, which was willed to George. Washington 
Lafayette. Fittingly, the effects of the comtesse, 
who had conducted a notable salon, include 
armchairs which are termed “well-worn” and a 
library of more than 700 volumes. 


Related Archives 


The scope of the Lafayette Collection is enor- 
mous, both in terms of physical bulk and in the 
multiplicity of its concerns. More importantly, 
for the serious researcher it offers discrete and 
sizable files of manuscript material, as well as 
showcase items of tremendous individual interest. 
Accompanying the papers directly connected 
with General Lafayette are several other archives 
which should prove of great value to social his- 
torians. Among these are a file of legal docu- 
ments, contracts, and deeds concerning the es- 
tates, rents, and litigations of the families from 
which Lafayette was descended. These docu- 
ments date from the 13th century and deal with 
almost every aspect of the financial concerns of 
the provincial nobility in France. Included with 
them are wills and inventories, lawyers’ briefs, 
and relevant personal correspondence. 

The papers of George Washington Lafayette 
contain much incidental material concerning the 
general, as well as material dealing with the 
Garde Nationale and George Washington 
Lafayette’s political career. Dating primarily 
from the mid-1820’s through 1849, they also 
detail the preparation of Lafayette’s notes and 
correspondence for their publication in the 
Mémoires, edited by the general’s son. 

The vignettes and letterheads utilized by 
tradesmen add special interest to the group of 
hundreds of bills and receipts dating from the 
mid-18th to the mid-19th centuries. The bills 
addressed to Lafayette himself include those of 
booksellers and binders, tailors (for both uni- 
forms and private dress) , house painters, dealers 
in carriages, and household suppliers, for items 
ranging from pots and pans to fine china. There 
are also numerous receipts and acknowledgments 
from the individuals and charities which bene- 
fited from the general’s patronage. Among 
George Washington Lafayette’s bills are those 
for expenses at Chavaniac, as well as for the 
interior decoration of his Parisian townhouse. An 
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Among the tradesmen’s bills addressed to Lafayette 
is that of a Parisian bookdealer. Dated 1829, the invoice 
includes works in both English and French and books 
written by Madame de Staél, Destutt de Tracy, and 
Lafayette himself. 


adjunct to the papers of the Comte and Comtesse 
de Tessé are the bills for their personal and 
household expenses under the ancien régime. 
Among the duns for prosaic necessities, which 
include firewood and candles, are those of 
jewelers, tailors, and dressmakers, and the 
craftsmen who produced luxurious objets de 
vertu. A listing of expenditures for the comte 
when he was about to join his regiment includes 
curling papers and traveling mirrors, as well as 
other supplies designed to make bivouacking in 
the 1750’s more tolerable for a resident of Ver- 
sailles. Tessé’s official duties as an officer of the 
Queen’s household are documented by listings 
of administrative disbursements. Included among 
the bills for tailoring are those of the Duc d’Ayen, 
Madame Lafayette’s father. His costumes were 
apparently as elaborately detailed as those of his 
sister, the Comtesse de Tessé, who from the evi- 
dence of the bills, assured herself of being a la 
mode by patronizing the Queen’s couturier. 

Like Lafayette, Guillaume Tell Poussin iden- 
tified his interests with both France and the 
United States. Poussin served as an engineer with 
the American Army and in 1848 was appointed 
France’s Ambassador to the United States. His 
papers, included in the collection, number more 
than 200 letters, documents, and reports dealing 
with family and political affairs. The manuscripts 
include commentary on the growth of railroad 
systems in the United States and in France, 
Bonapartist exiles in America, and the political 
upheavals in France in 1848. 

The most notable body of printed material 
which is now part of the collection was drawn 
from the private holdings of Marcel Blancheteau, 
the Parisian book and manuscript dealer. The 
Blancheteau Collection was extensively described 
in the catalog which accompanied its exhibition 
in 1934,1°7 

Every phase of Lafayette’s public career is pic- 
torially represented by portraits, caricatures, and 
political cartoons in every medium. Especially 
rich in items dating from the revolutionary pe- 
riods of 1789 and 1830, the collection includes a 
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few maps, charts, medals, and medallions. There 
are representative examples of Lafayette mem- 
orabilia, among them a fan, purse, and snuffbox, 
all bearing his portrait. There are also printed 
versions of the innumerable odes and addresses 
which were dedicated to him. All of this material 
forms a lively commentary on the career of a 
public man and on the fluctuations of popularity. 

Other printed material which accompanies the 
manuscript collection includes biographical and 
critical studies of Lafayette and his contempo- 
raries and volumes from the library of Chav- 
aniac. This last-named group of books is of spe- 
cial interest, for it includes editions of French and 
Latin classics, contemporary books of travel, 
political works, and copies of Lafayette’s 
Mémoires. 

Even Lafayette’s most grudging biographers 
are willing to admit his effectiveness as a volun- 
teer during the American Revolution and later 
as a liaison between the United States and 
France. If this effectiveness was largely the result 
of the combination of a large personal fortune 
and influential connections, it was nonetheless 
productive of practical success. That the philo- 
sophic and political notions to which he was 
exposed during his American experience had 
uniquely upset the code of a nobleman schooled 
as a soldier and a gentleman is indisputable. 
Principle and temperament united, as Marchou 
notes, to create “an aristo-socialist of an unknown 
territory on the political map.” *°* Whatever the 
controversy among historians over the entire 
public career of Lafayette, every aspect of that 
career is represented in the Arthur H. and Mary 
Marden Dean Lafayette Collection at Cornell. 
As importantly, the collection provides an over- 
view of the changing societies in which he lived 
and documentation of the effects of political 
philosophy and ideology upon them. 


NOTES 


*A grant of $35,135 was made to the Cornell Uni- 
versity Libraries on October 1, 1971, by the National 
Historical Publications Commission to enable them 
to begin locating and listing all known Lafayette man- 
uscripts other than those now at Chateau La Grange. 
Dr. Louis Gottschalk, professor emeritus at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and noted Lafayette scholar, is 
project director. 
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A 19th-century engraving of Lafayette after a portrait 
by Chasselat. Lafayette Collection. 
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The Library of Congress is not the main re- 
pository in the United States for the papers of the 
Marquis de Lafayette. If any American institu- 
tion has claim to that distinction, it is the Cornell 
University Library. Doubtless some recognition 
should also be given to the Yale University Li- 
brary, which now owns Stuart Wells Jackson’s 
famous Lafayette Collection, the Van Wickle 
Library at Lafayette College, which holds the 
Hubbard Collection, and the Indiana University 
Library, where the Gardner-Ball Collection is on 
deposit. Nevertheless, the Library of Congress 


John R. Sellers is Acting Coordinator of American 
Revolution Bicentennial Programs. 
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does possess a substantial number of letters and 
documents from the hand of Lafayette, not only 
in the Library’s Lafayette Collection but also in 
the papers of the many prominent military and 
political figures with whom Lafayette was asso- 
ciated. Moreover, the Library’s program for 
copying materials in foreign libraries and 
archives, along with its large collection of domes- 
tic microfilm, affords the Lafayette scholar an 
excellent opportunity for research into the long 
and eventful life of this amazing Frenchman. 
Some of the most interesting Lafayette letters 
in the Library’s collections are in the papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. In all, the Jefferson papers 
contain 184 exchanges between these two lumi- 
naries, over half of which are recipient copies. 
Lafayette’s first real contact with the author 
of the Declaration of Independence came dur- 
ing the Virginia campaign of 1781. Jefferson 
was in his last two months as war Governor when 
the marquis entered the State at the head of a 
brigade of light infantry sent to the area to pre- 
vent further depredations by a British force un- 
der Benedict Arnold. But even under those 
trying circumstances the two men seemed to 
strike up a warm friendship. For example, when 
Jefferson declined the request of Congress in 1781 
to serve as a Commissioner to the Court of 
France, he saw fit to explain his refusal to the 
marquis. Three years later when Jefferson was 
preparing to embark for France, the offer of 
Congress having been renewed, Lafayette, who 
happened to be on another of his American 
tours, expressed his chagrin that he would not 
have the honor of receiving his friend at the 
French capital. From Hartford, Conn., he wrote, 
“My House, Dear Sir, my family, and Any thing 
that is mine are entirely at Your disposal.” In- 
deed, he assured Jefferson that he would be very 
angry with him if he did not consider the 
Chateau de La Grange a second home.* 
Jefferson, more than any of Lafayette’s many 
correspondents, could speak knowledgeably 
about the marquis’ concern for the emerging 
United States. In letter after letter Lafayette 
addressed himself to the new minister on such 
critical issues as the Barbary pirates, the French 
tobacco monopoly (the farmers-general), for- 
eign debt, the Constitution, British hostility to 
the American union, trade with France, and do- 


The closing section of Lafayette’s letter to Thomas 
Jefferson, written from Hartford, Conn., October 11, 
1784, shortly before Jefferson assumed the post of 
Ambassador to the Court of France, is typical of the 
marquis’ generous attitude toward Americans visiting 
abroad. 


mestic politics in the United States and France. 
There was little about the United States that 
did not interest Lafayette. Unfortunately, his 
generous attitude toward America and Ameri- 
cans made him particularly vulnerable to the 
solicitations of numerous enterprising travelers, 
Much to Jefferson’s credit, he refused to forward 
most such applications that came to him as the 
American closest to Lafayette, especially if he 
suspected the author of attempting to exploit his 
relationship with the marquis. Each time Jeffer- 
son did lay some request before Lafayette, it 
caused him pangs of conscience.” 

Also indicative of the intimate relationship 
between Lafayette and Jefferson is the incident 
that took place at Jefferson’s residence in Paris 
on the evening of August 26, 1789. At the time, 
France was in the throes of its own Revolution, 
and the prospect of a split in patriot solidarity 
had brought the country dangerously close to civil 
war. In an effort to resolve this discord, Lafay- 
ette arranged for the leaders of the opposing 
factions to assemble at Jefferson’s residence in 
Paris to discuss their differences. His excuse for 
this imposition on Jefferson was that his own 
house was always full, but it is obvious that what 
he really sought was his friend’s moderating in- 
fluence. Jefferson promptly dropped what he was 
doing to accommodate his self-invited guests and 
was rewarded with the most profound political 
discussion he had ever witnessed.* 

About a month after this meeting Jefferson 
left Paris to return to the United States, but 
throughout the remaining years of his life he 
continued to correspond with Lafayette. His 
papers contain over 80 letters, mostly originals, 
he received from Lafayette between September 
1789, when he returned to the United States, 
and his death on July 4, 1826. There are no 
letters for the years Lafayette was in prison, 
1792-97, which is understandable, but otherwise 
the marquis wrote with fair regularity, espe- 
cially during the years of Jefferson’s presidency. 
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One surprising thing about the Lafayette cor- 
respondence in the Library’s manuscript collec- 
tions is the scarcity of post-Revolutionary letters 
in the papers of George Washington. Of 225 
letters published by Louis R. Gottschalk in his 
one-volume edition of The Letters of Lafayette 
to Washington, 1777-1799 (New York, 1944), 
only 56 recipient copies are in the Washington 
papers, all but one of which were written during 
the period of the war, chiefly while Lafayette 
was campaigning in Virginia.* This single excep- 
tion is a cover letter for a list of words Lafayette 
sent his “beloved general” in behalf of Cath- 
erine II, Empress of Russia. It seems the Empress 
was attempting to compile “an Universal dic- 
tionary” which she felt would not be complete 
without samplings from the language of the 
American Indian, and Washington was being 
asked to have the enclosed words translated into 
the idiom of the Indian nations living along the 
Ohio River.® 

Fortunately, even in re .rement, Washington 
maintained copies of his correspondence. Scat- 
tered through his letterbooks are 44 letters he 
wrote to the marquis after ratification of the 
final treaty of peace. The letters concern a vari- 
ety of subjects, ranging from the simple purchase 
of household goods in France to significant polit- 
ical and diplomatic developments in the United 
States and Europe. In Washington’s last letter 
to Lafayette, December 25, 1798, he expressed 
his satisfaction that the marquis was at last free 
from his long and rigorous confinement in dun- 
geons in Austria and Germany. Washington 
seemed more than a little surprised that Lafay- 
ette’s wife and daughters, who had voluntarily 
joined him in prison, had survived the ordeal. 
After explaining why he had not written 
sooner—he had expected Lafayette to embark 
for America—Washington went on at great 
length to account for his prolonged silence from 
June 10, 1792, to October 8, 1797, assuring 
Lafayette that there had been no diminution or 
change in his affections. Political differences 
between the United States and France, together 
with his own position and influence in America, 
had made such communication inappropriate. 

The Library’s collection of the papers of Alex- 
ander Hamilton contains 25 original Lafayette 
letters, all but three of which are to Hamilton. 


Although these letters divide almost equally be- 
tween the Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
periods, their concern throughout is war or plans 
for war. In fact, Hamilton once complained to 
the marquis, “You would not give a pin for my 
letters unless politics or war made a part of it.” ° 

The letters Lafayette wrote to Hamilton during 
the Revolution relate largely to the disappointing 
performance of Comte d’Estaing off Newport, 
R.I., in the summer of 1778 and the maneuvers 
of his light infantry brigade in the initial stages 
of the Virginia campaign. In the former he re- 
acts rather sharply to the widespread criticism 
of his countryman, which in his opinion was 
quite unjustified. Seldom were Lafayette’s pro- 
French prejudices more apparent.” 

Doubtless Hamilton’s increasingly conspicuous 
pro-British leanings account in part for his ex- 
tremely light correspondence with Lafayette 
during the remaining years of the West Indian’s 
abbreviated life. However, if Lafayette was aware 
of Hamilton’s thoughts on the subject of foreign 
trade, he gave no hint of it in his correspondence. 
When he was in America in 1784, for instance, 
he wrote Hamilton asking him to use his influ- 
ence to persuade John Jay to accept the prof- 
fered post of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
because Arthur Lee, the probable second choice 
of Congress—and never one of Lafayette’s favor- 
ites—had always been suspicious of France’s true 
intentions in supporting the American rebellion. 
Lee would never have cooperated with Lafay- 
ette’s plan to act as unofficial ambassador for 
Americans abroad. As Lafayette told Hamilton, 
he not only wanted American ministers in 
Europe to feel free to call on him for whatever 
they desired, but he hoped to be just as free to 
communicate with Congress, albeit, only as a 
trusted friend.® 

Lafayette’s remaining correspondence with 
Hamilton shows him keeping the latter informed 
on the progress of peace negotiations and various 
political developments in Europe. But the letter 
he sent Hamilton from Paris on October 15, 
1787, in which he expressed an interest in pro- 
moting trade between their two countries fell 
on deaf ears. Probably he got a better response 
when he asked Hamilton to enroll him in anti- 
slave societies in New York and elsewhere. Both 
men abhored the evils of slavery, and Hamilton 





followed with interest the results of Lafayette’s 
experiment at Cayenne in the gradual emanci- 
pation of the Negro.® 

Few men even among Lafayette’s contempo- 
raries could match him in his correspondence 
with American Presidents. He addressed letters 
to seven and was on intimate terms with at least 
three—Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. 
Lafayette material in the papers of James Madi- 
son, however, consists chiefly of drafts or copies 
of letters from Madison to Lafayette, and many 
of these were written after Madison had retired 
from politics. The one item worth mentioning 
here is an autograph draft of a letter Madison 
sent to the marquis in 1830. Referring to the 
famous Virginia Convention of 1829, he re- 
marked that he, James Monroe, and John Mar- 
shall had been “too mindful of the years over our 
heads” to take an active part in the debates.’° 

From the tone of Madison’s other letters to 
Lafayette, it is obvious that both men held each 
other in high regard. This is much less appar- 
ent in Lafayette’s correspondence with James 
Monroe, which consists for the most part of mere 
pleasantries. Monroe just happened to be Presi- 
dent when Lafayette began his triumphal tour 
of the country in 1824, and their written ex- 
changes are little more than the usual amenities 
between visiting dignitaries and members of 
state. Two notable exceptions are Lafayette holo- 
graphs relating to the Virginia Convention men- 
tioned above and the July Revolution of 1830. 
In the former he voiced the hope that the Con- 
vention would take the initiative in abolishing 
slavery; the latter is a qualified endorsement of 
the July Revolution." 

Similarly, pertinent items in the papers of 
Andrew Jackson are polite, somewhat official ex- 
changes. They include a letter from Jackson 
welcoming Lafayette to America in 1824, a copy 
of Lafayette’s letter of condolence on the death 
of Mrs. Jackson, President Jackson’s expression 
of gratitude to Lafayette for his assistance in 
settling American claims against France, and a 
report from Lafayette on the success of the July 
Revolution.*? 

Lafayette died during Jackson’s second term 
of office. Before breathing his last, he instructed 
his son, George Washington Lafayette, to send 
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President Jackson a copper plate he had in his 
possession “on which was inscribed the first en- 
graved copy of the American Declaration of 
Independence.” A copy of the covering letter by 
George Washington Lafayette contains the fol- 
lowing endorsement in the hand of Jackson: 
“Sent the original to Congress, Decr. 4th 1834. 
AU? 

An interesting aside on Lafayette’s connection 
with Jackson comes from a letter written by 
William Leggett, managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Evening Post, shortly after the marquis’ 
death. Aware that Samuel F. B. Morse had cor- 
responded with Lafayette during the latter’s 
declining years, Leggett wrote Morse asking for 
extracts from some of the marquis’ recent letters 
“on subjects which it would be well to assist by 
the weight of his name.” Leggett apparently had 
heard that Lafayette had spoken decidedly 
against the United States Bank, and as an ardent 
Jacksonian Democrat he felt a few choice quotes 
along those lines would be useful to the adminis- 
tration in putting down “that dangerous 
institution.” ** 

Next to the Library’s Presidential series, the 
most logical place to look for autograph letters 
by Lafayette is in the collected papers of Ameri- 
can diplomats to France and their secretaries. 
One such man was William Short (1759-1849) , 
the son of a well-to-do Virginia planter. Short’s 
diplomatic career included service as Jefferson’s 
private secretary, secretary of the American lega- 
tion, and, from September 1789 to the arrival of 
Gouverneur Morris in 1792, chargé d'affaires. 
Although Short was never a minister with port- 
folio, he corresponded with Lafayette concerning 
the U.S. foreign debt and was the recipient of a 
beautiful eulogy on General Washington, written 
soon after Lafayette learned of the death of his 
foremost hero: 


You knew the ties that have so long united 
me to my illustrious, paternal friend. I hardly 
can persuade myself that he is no more. Yet [I] 
am but too sensible of the loss. An immef[dilate 
one it is to Mankind, to the United States, to 
every man who had any relation with him, 
greater to me than to any other. His life has 
been most gloriously, usefully, and happily filled 
up. I did hope, from his strong constitution, it 
should have been preserved much longer.“ 





Lafayette’s letter to William Short concerning the 
death of Washington reveals the marquis’ deep feeling 
for his “paternal friend.” 


Another American diplomat who corresponded 
with Lafayette was William Vans Murray. 
Murray, a loyal Federalist from the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, was serving as Minister to 
the Netherlands during the Adams administra- 
tion, and it was through the American legation 
at The Hague that Talleyrand, the French For- 
eign Minister, attempted to make amends for the 
insulting treatment of American Commissioners 
to France in the XYZ Affair. Murray forwarded 


; 
a 


Talleyrand’s assurance that the next U.S. Min- 
ister to France would be received with respect, 
and Adams, who was anxious to restore diplo- 
matic ties with France, rewarded him with the 
appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
French Court. 

Although Lafayette was in exile during this 
entire affair, he could not remain silent while 
the countries he had fought to save drifted 
farther and farther apart. In January 1799 he 
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wrote Murray at The Hague of his grief over history. A Jackson appointee, Rives reached 


this dispute, and several other times that same 
year he sent inquiries to Murray about the prog- 
ress of negotiations. Sometimes he would share 
whatever personal and political news he had to 
offer, but it is obvious from the circumstances 
surrounding his correspondence with Murray that 
he was seeking information.*® 

William Cabel Rives was U.S. Minister to 
France during another crucial period in French 


Paris in the fall of 1829 and remained there 
throughout Jackson’s first term of office. One of 
Rives’ first “official” acts upon assuming his new 
post was to respond to a letter from Lafayette 
welcoming him to France and inviting him to 
visit La Grange. Rives and Lafayette quickly 
developed a liking for each other, as can be seen 
in their lively correspondence over the next three 
years. Many of their letters concern simple things 
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like the loan of a book or court etiquette, but 
they also discussed serious diplomatic problems. 
Rives kept Lafayette informed on political devel- 
opments in Virginia, such as the State’s new con- 
stitution, which, “as far as one unhappy 
circumstance renders it possible,” Lafayette 
thought “the best political organization in the 
federal Union.” Virginia had done nothing 
toward abolishing the institution of slavery.” 

Like other diplomats before him, Rives made 
good use of Lafayette’s attachment to the United 
States. He had been instructed by Jackson to 
secure a satisfactory adjustment of American 
claims against France for depredations and seiz- 
ures committed during the Napoleonic Wars. 
Negotiation of these claims had lagged for some 
years because of French counterclaims based on 
alleged American violations of a commercial 
clause in the Louisiana Treaty. To Rives’ credit, 
he did wait a polite interval before attempting to 
enlist the aid of his new friend, but in one respect 
Rives’ entire approach to this problem was im- 
proper—Lafayette’s son was on the claims com- 
mission, If Lafayette had a sense of this impro- 
priety, however, he gave no hint of it in his 
letters. Interestingly enough, the figure Lafayette 
gave Rives as the best offer he could expect in 
settling the claims, 25 million francs, is the exact 
amount agreed upon in the final treaty.”® 

Another example of Lafayette’s readiness to 
assist his American friends was his espousal of a 
business arrangement that Nathanael Greene was 
promoting with the French Government in the 
immediate postwar period. Greene’s patriotic but 
unwise backing of an army contractor during the 
southern campaign had left him near bankruptcy 
after the Revolution. About all he had left after 
the settlement of claims against him was the land 
given to him by the State of Georgia in apprecia- 
tion of his military performance. 

In 1785, with poverty close at hand, Greene 
moved his family to Georgia. Finding that he 
possessed a handsome stand of live oak, he began 
to correspond with both Jefferson, then Minister 
to France, and Lafayette about the possibility of 
selling some of his timber to the French Navy. 
Lafayette promptly took the matter up with 
Maréchal de Castries, the Minister of Marine. 
Castries liked the idea and was waiting to see a 
sample cargo, “particularly of Knees-crooked 


timber,” when Greene died suddenly in June of 
the following year. Had Greene’s life not been 
cut short, he probably would have recovered his 
wartime losses and more.*® 

Commodore John Paul Jones was another war- 
time friend in whose behalf Lafayette used his 
influence and prestige with the French Govern- 
ment. In the course of his cruises off the English 
coast in 1778-79, Jones had taken several prizes 
into French ports, where they were condemned 
and sold at auction. One such vessel, the Serapis, 
had been stripped by order of the French Minis- 
ter of Marine before it was sold and thus brought 
only one-fifth of its original value. After the war, 
when Jones sought compensation for this and 
other losses, one of the few respected French- 
men he found he could rely on for support was 
none other than the Marquis de Lafayette. But 
to overcome opposition to his recompense Jones 
needed to establish his loyalty to France, which 
had been questioned during the Revolutionary 
War. Doubtless he took the same position he had 
earlier expressed to Lafayette: 

To come to the point[,] here follows my political 

Profession. I am a Citizen of the World—totally 

Unfettered by the little mean distinctions of 

Country or Climate, impelled by principles of 

gratitude and Philanthropy. I drew my Sword at 

the beginning of the American Revolution, and 
when France so Nobly espoused that great Cause 

no individual felt the obligation with truer grati- 

tude than myself.” 

Whatever the case, he won his claims. 

Unlike his French benefactor, Jones was a true 
soldier of fortune. Three years after the Revo- 
lution, when it became apparent to him that he 
had reached the apex of his career in the U.S. 
Navy, he began to look elsewhere for employ- 
ment. First, he investigated the possibility of an 
admiral’s commission in the French Navy. Fail- 
ing that, he made another unsuccessful effort in 
the United States to gain flag rank. Finally, in 
1788, he found what he sought in the Russian 
service. Writing from on board the imperial flag- 
ship Vladimir at anchor in the Liman before 
Ochakov, Rear Admiral Jones admonished La- 
fayette, “Are you so absorbed in Politics, as to be 
insensible to Glory? That is impossible [;] quit 
then your divine Calypso, come here, and pay 
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Throughout his life Lafayette maintained an intense interest in Franco-American relations. Here and on the 
following page is reproduced a letter—written just three years before his death in 1834—to0 William Cabell 
Rives, showing Lafayette actively involved in the settlement of American claims for ships seized during the 
Napoleonic Wars. 
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your court once more to Bellona, who, you are 
sure, will receive you as her favorite.” ** 

But Presidents, diplomats, and former com- 
rades-in-arms were just a few of Lafayette’s cor- 
respondents. His letters are scattered through the 
collected papers of American scientists, business- 
men, and minor public officials. Sometimes, as in 
the case of his correspondence with David Rug- 
gles of Newburgh, N.Y., they concern the sale or 
disposition of land to which Lafayette held claim 
in Florida, Louisiana, and Ohio. Again, the sub- 
ject might be the distress of widows and heirs of 
French veterans of the American Revolution, the 
threatened disruption of the union of American 
States during the Jacksonian era, or the simple 
exchange of plants and shrubs. On the issue of the 
union Lafayette wrote: “Supposing a Separa- 
tion of the Union which God forbid, was in fu- 
turity to take place, do wait at least until the 
last of those who have fought and bled in the 
Revolutionary War has breathed his ultimate 
sigh.” *? Politics was also uppermost in Lafayette’s 
thoughts when he wrote Ludwell Lee in 1832 
complaining that the July Revolution had not 
gone far enough in the direction of the Ameri- 
can school, which he claimed was the order of 
the day. Actually Lafayette was partly to blame 
for France’s continuing under a monarch, how- 
ever limited; he had failed to act with decision 
when the opportunity presented itself.?* 

Unique among the materials in the Library’s 
Lafayette Collection are 40 manuscripts relating 
to the genealogy of the Lafayette family, some 
of which go back to the 12th century. The docu- 
ments were collected and cataloged by a French 
genealogist, Charles D’Hozier. In 1907 Emile 
Edouard Cellérier, president of the International 
College of Heraldry at Paris, presented these 
documents to the Library of Congress in behalf 
of his wife, Gabrielle France (Cunningham) 
Cellérier, formerly of New York City. 

Also in the Lafayette Collection are second 
copies of the registration of the family’s official 
coat of arms; miscellaneous letters and notes from 
Lafayette to Americans visiting in Paris and to 
friends in America ; an orderly book for the period 
from August 5 to September 16, 1780; and Ben- 
jamin Thomas Hill’s collection of newspaper 
clippings, extracts from diaries and journals, 
prints, and the like relating to Lafayette’s final 
tour of the United States, 1824-25. The orderly 
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book records division, brigade, and regimental 
orders issued by Lafayette and his brigadiers, 
Gen. Enoch Poor and Gen. Edward Hand, dur- 
ing a period of relative quiet in the Northern 
Department. But the fact that it is also the period 
in which Maj. James McHenry, Washington’s 
aide-de-camp, left headquarters following a dis- 
agreement with the Commander in Chief to join 
Lafayette’s staff gives it added interest. Hill’s 
collection, in seven volumes and depicting the 
contemporary American scene, is arranged in the 
order of Lafayette’s itinerary. 

A final area of the Library’s holdings that 
merits mention is its foreign reproductions. Al- 
though this material is in the form of microfilms, 
photostats, and transcripts, its general inacces- 
sibility places it almost on a par with the original 
manuscripts. Some of the collections that contain 
Lafayette items are as follows: the Cornwallis 
papers, Public Record Office, London, England; 
the John Jay Autograph Collection, Windsor 
Castle, Berkshire, England; the Manuscrits 
Frangais, nouvelles acquisitions, and the letters 
to St. Jean de Crévecoeur, Départment des ma- 
nuscrits, Bibliothéque nationale; and the Cor- 
respondance politique, Etats Unis supplement 
(series II), Archives du ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres, Archives de la Marine, Archives na- 
tionales, and the Bibliothéque du service histo- 
rique de Armée, Paris, France. The Lafayette 
letters in the Cornwallis papers relate to military 
activities in the Southern Department during 
the Revolutionary War. Those in the French 
archives concern chiefly the American expedi- 
tions of Comte de Rochambeau and Comte 
d’Estaing.* 

Also useful in this regard is the comprehensive 
index to 161,000 manuscripts examined in the 
compilation of Benjamin F. Stevens’ Facsimiles 
of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating 
to America, 1773-1783 (London, 1889-98). 
This index, totaling 180 volumes, consists of 
“The Catalogue” (50 vols.), containing a full 
citation to each document according to location, 
a “Chronological Index” (100 vols.), and an 
“Alphabetical Index” (30 vols.) . 

Lafayette was truly a man of two countries, a 
not altogether comfortable position at times. Per- 
haps this is best seen in his letter to Louis XVI 
in which he spells out the reasons for his voyage 
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In this letter to Louis XVI, reproduced here and on the following pages, Lafayette tactfully defends his un- 
authorized absence from France and his participation in the American Revolution. In the opening paragraph 
he says: “The misfortune to have displeased your Majesty produces in me a painful feeling so strong, it emboldens 
me not to try and excuse myself for an undertaking of which your Majesty disapproves, but to present the true 
motives which inspired it. Love of my country, desire to see the downfall of her enemies, a political instinct 
which the latest treaty seems to justify, all these, Sire, are the reasons which decided my taking up the American 
cause.” Library of Congress Foreign Reproductions. Original at the Bibliothéque nationale. 


to America in 1777. But more than that it reflects 
the point of view that permeates Lafayette’s let- 
ters and papers—that France and America were 
one in hopes and fortunes.*® 


NOTES 


+ Jefferson to Lafayette, Aug. 4, 1781. Lafayette to 
Jefferson, Oct. 11, 1784. 

* Lafayette to Jefferson, Mar. 18 [19], 1786; [Mar. 6, 
1786]; Aug. 30, 1785; June 6, 1787; [Dec. 25, 1787 ?]. 
Jefferson to Lafayette [Mar. 26?], 1789. 

* Lafayette to Jefferson [Aug. 25, 1789]. 

* There is reason to suppose that sometime before his 
death Washington returned the post-Revolutionary 
letters he received from Lafayette. It is known that 
when Lafayette left the United States in 1781, he 
requested copies of his wartime correspondence with 
the Commander in Chief to occupy himself in his old 
age. See Louis R. Gottschalk, Lafayette and the Close 
of the American Revolution (Chicago, 1942), p. 345. 


° Lafayette to Washington, Feb. 10 [1786]. 

* Hamilton to Lafayette [Nov. 3, 1782]. This is the 
only original letter in the collection from Hamilton to 
Lafayette. 

7 Lafayette to Hamilton, Sept. 1, 1778; Aug. 26, 
1778; Apr. 10, 1781; May 23, 1781. 

* Lafayette to Hamilton, Oct. 8, 1784; Oct. 22, 1784. 
Also see Lafayette to Robert R. Livingston, Feb. 5, 
1783, in the Hamilton Papers. 

* Lafayette to Hamilton, Apr. 13, 1785; May 24, 
1788. 

* [Madison] to Lafayette, Feb. 1, 1830. 

“Lafayette to Monroe, June 17, 1829; [Sept.] 1, 
1830. 

“Lafayette to Jackson, Oct. 18, 1824; Aug. 21, 
1825; Dec. 28, 1830; June 16, 1832. Jackson to Lafay- 
ette, Apr. 17, 1829; Jan. 19, 1831. 

** George Washington Lafayette to Jackson, June 15, 
1834. 

* William Leggett to Samuel F. B. Morse, June 20, 
1834. Miscellaneous Manuscripts Collection. 
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* Short to Lafayette, Mar. 14, 1787; [May 15, 
1787?]; [May 18, 1787]. Lafayette to Short [Mar. 19, 
1800). 

** Lafayette to Murray, Jan. 8, 1799; Mar. 31, 1799; 
May 6, 1799; June 12, 1799; [June 1799?]; Aug. 2, 
1799; Oct. 29, 1799. 

* Lafayette to Rives, Oct. 22, 1829; Oct. 25, 1829; 
Oct. 28, 1829; [Dec.] 28, 1829; Jan. 28, 1830; Jan. 8, 
1832. 

* Lafayette to [Rives], June 3, 1831. 

* Lafayette to Greene, Dec. 3, 1775. Greene Papers. 

* [Jones] to Lafayette, Feb. 18, 1780. Force Papers. 


Lithograph of Lafayette by Delpech. 
Lafayette Collection. 
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* Jones to Lafayette, June 15/26, 1788. 

™ Lafayette to David Ruggles, Jan. 18, 1830. Cad- 
wallader Colden Papers. Lafayette to [Rives], Sept. 25, 
1832. Rives Papers. 

** Lafayette to Ludwell Lee, Oct. 18, 1832. Mis- 
cellaneous Manuscripts Collection. 

“ See George H. Reese, ed., The Cornwallis Papers: 
Abstracts of Americana (Charlottesville, Va., 1970). 

* Lafayette to Louis XVI, Feb. 1779. Départment 
des manuscrits. Manuscrits Frangais, nouvelles acquisi- 
tions, Bibliothéque nationale. 
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Breckinridge Long Papers 
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Henry Clay Papers 

Thomas J. Clay Papers 
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Columbia Institute for Arts and Sciences 
Continental Congress Papers, Force Papers 
Croxall-Morris Family Papers 

Digges-L’ Enfant-Morgan Papers 

Charles William Frederick Dumas Collection 
William Eustis Papers 

Hamilton Fish Papers 

Nicholas Fish Papers 

Peter Force Historical Papers 

Benjamin Franklin Papers 

Thomas H. and Edward M. Gallaudet Papers 
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Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe Family Papers 

Horatio Gates Papers, Force Papers 

Edmond Charles Genét Papers 
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Nathanael Greene Papers 

Hiram Haines Papers 
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Thomas Hamilton Papers 
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John Holker Papers 

Andrew Jackson Papers 

G. E. M. Julian—Autograph Collection 

Marquis de Lafayette Papers 

Duncan McArthur Papers 

James McHenry Papers 

James Madison Papers 

James Monroe Papers 

Melville (Henry Dundas, 2d Viscount Melville) 
Papers 

Miscellaneous Manuscripts Collection 

Morris-Popham Family Papers 

Robert Morris Papers 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse Papers 

William Vans Murray Papers 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney Family Papers 
Jean Baptiste Rochambeau Papers 
John Rodgers Papers 


William Winston Seaton Papers 
William Short Papers 

J. Henley Smith Papers 

Jonathan Bayard Smith Family Papers 
Samuel Harrison Smith Papers 

Society of the Cincinnati Papers 
Samuel Lewis Southard Papers 

Lewis Tappan Papers 

William Thornton Papers 

Gaston Tissandier Collection 

Joseph M. Toner Papers 

Nicholas Philip Trist Papers 

John Tyler Papers 

United States Claims Commission Records 
Jeremiah Wadsworth Papers 

David Bailie Warden Papers 

Elihu Benjamin Washburne Papers 
George Washington Papers 
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Adams Family Papers 

St. Jean de Crévecoeur Papers 

Sol Feinstone Collection of the American 
Revolution 

Foreign Reproductions: France, Great Britain 

Preston Family Papers 

John Rutledge Papers, NHPC 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress 


Latin America, Spain, and Portugal; an Annotated 
Bibliography of Paperback Books. 1971. 180 p. 75 cents. 
Compiled by Georgette M. Dorn of the Hispanic 
Foundation, Reference Department. Containing 1,512 
entries of paperback books about Latin America, Spain, 
and Portugal, this bibliography includes a selection of 
outstanding grammars, language readers, dictionaries, 
textbooks, and travel guides, as well as works on the 
social sciences and humanities. The price and a brief 
descriptive comment are given for each entry. A list of 
publishers and a subject index are appended. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address in Translation. 1972. 
35 p. $1.25. Compiled by Roy P. Basler, Chief of the 
Manuscript Division. This volume contains the English 
version of the speech and translations into 29 languages. 
André Maurois provided the French translation and 
Vladimir Nabokov the Russian. More than literal trans- 
lations, the versions compiled here capture the poetic 
imagery and rhythms of Lincoln’s words. It is available 
from the Information Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Louise Bogan: A Woman’s Words. A lecture delivered 
at the Library of Congress by William Jay Smith, Con- 
sultant in Poetry in English at the Library of Congress 
1968-70, with a bibliography. 1971. 81 p. 45 cents. 

Louise Bogan was the first woman consultant in 
poetry to the Library, serving in this position in 1945 
and 1946. She wrote poetry reviews for The New Yorker 
for many years. Following her death on February 4, 


1970, William Jay Smith delivered a lecture about the 
achievements of her career and his personal reminis- 
cences of their long friendship and their collaboration 
on The Golden Journey: Poems for Young People, 
which was published in 1965. 

In addition to six volumes of poetry, Miss Bogan was 
the author of numerous essays and reviews. The 485- 
item bibliography, prepared by the Library’s Reference 
Department, lists her works, including manuscripts and 
phonorecords, in the collections of the Library of 
Congress. 


Saint-John Perse: Praise and Presence. A lecture de- 
livered at the Library of Congress by Pierre Emmanuel 
under the auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund, with a bibliography. 1971. 
82 p. 45 cents. 

Saint-John Perse is the pen name of Alexis Léger, a 
former consultant in French literature to the Library 
of Congress and recipient of the 1960 Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The lecture by Pierre Emmanuel, also a 
French poet and essayist, reviews Perse’s poetic career 
and discusses his major works. The bibliography, com- 
piled by Ruth S. Freitag of the Library’s General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography Division, includes all of the 
writings of Saint-John Perse in the Library’s manu- 
script, rare book, and general collections. 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, un- 
less otherwise noted. 
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